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A LITTLE CHILD MUST LEAD HIM! 
—Cesare in the New York Evening Post. (Copyright, 1918, N. Y. Evening Post.) 
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A GOVERNED WORLD 


The American Peace Society urges upon the American Government, and upon al] civilized nations, the 
following principles as the hopeful bases of a governed world. It may be said that these principles and 
proposals have the approval of the highest authorities on international law, the Supreme Court of the United 
States, and practically every accredited peace society and constructive peaceworker in America. 


I. THE RIGHTS AND DUTIES OF NATIONS. 


Whereas the municipal law of civilized nations recognizes 
and protects the right to life, the right to liberty, the right to 
the pursuit of happiness, as added by the Declaration of In- 
dependence of the United States of America, the right to 
legal equality, the right to property, and the right to the en- 
joyment of the aforesaid rights; and 

Whereas these fundamental rights, thus universally recog- 
nized, create a duty on the part of the peoples of all nations 
to observe them; and 

Whereas, according to the political philosophy of the Decla- 
ration of Independence of the United States and the universa! 
practice of the American Republics, nations or governments 
are regarded as created by the people, deriving their just 
powers from the consent of the governed, and are instituted 
among men to promote their safety and happiness and to 
secure to the people the enjoyment of their fundamental 
rights; and 

Whereas the nation is a moral or juristic person, the 
creature of law and subordinated to law, as is the natural 
person in political society; and 

Whereas we deem that these fundamental rights can be 
stated in terms of international law and applied to the rela- 
tions of the members of the society of nations, one with 
another, just as they have been applied in the relations of 
the citizens or subjects of the States forming the society of 
nations; and 

Whereas these fundamental rights of national jurispru- 
dence, namely, the right to life, the right to liberty, the rignt 
to the pursuit of happiness, the right to equality before the 
law, the right to property, and the right to the observance 
thereof, are, when stated in terms of international law, the 
right of the nation to exist and to protect and to conserve its 
existence; the right of independence and the freedom to de- 
velop itself without interference or control from other 
nations; the right of equality in law and before law; the 
right to territory within defined boundaries and to exclusive 
jurisdiction therein, and the right to the observance of these 
fundamental rights; and 

Whereas the rights and the duties of nations are, by virtue 
of membership in the societ¥ thereof, to be exercised and per- 
formed in accordance with the exigencies of their mutual 
interdependence expressed in the preamble to the Convention 
for the Pacific Settlement of International Disputes of the 
First and Second Hague Peace Conferences, recognizing the 
solidarity which unites the members of the society of civilized 
nations, it should therefore be universally maintained by the 
nations and peoples of the world, that: 

I. Every nation has the right to exist and to protect and 
to conserve its existence, but this right neither implies the 
right nor justifies the act of the State to protect itself or to 
conserve its existence by the commission of unlawful acts 
against innocent and unoffending States. 

Il. Every nation has the right to independence in the 
sense that it has a right to the pursuit of happiness and is 
free to develop itself without interference or control from 
other States, provided that in so doing it does not interfere 
with or violate the rights of other States. . 

Ill. Every nation is in law and before law the equal of 
every other nation belonging to the society of nations, and all 
nations have the right to claim and, according to the Declara- 
tion of Independence of the United States, “to assume, among 
the powers of the earth, the separate and equal station to 
which the laws of nature and of nature’s God entitle them.” 

IV. Every nation has the right to territory within defined 
boundaries and to exercise exclusive jurisdiction over its 
territory and all persons, whether native or foreign, found 
therein. 


V. Every nation entitled to a right by the law of nations is 
entitled to have that right respected and protected by all 
other nations, for right and duty are correlative, and the 
right of one is the duty of all to observe. 

VI. International law is at one and the same time both 
national and international; national in the sense that it is 
the law of the land and applicable as such to the decision of 
all questions involving its principles; international in the 
sense that it is the law of the society of nations and appll- 
cable as such to all questions between and among the mem- 
bers of the society of nations involving its principles. 


Il. AN INTERNATIONAL PROGRAM FOR PEACE 
THROUGH JUSTICE. 


1. The call of a Third Hague Conference, to which every 
country belonging to the society of nations shall be invited 
and in whose proceedings every such country shall particl- 
pate. 

2. A stated meeting of the Hague Peace Conference, which, 
thus meeting at regular, stated periods, will become a recom- 
mending if not a law-making body. 

3. An agreement of the States forming the society of 
nations concerning the call and procedure of the Conference, 
by which that institution shall become not only international- 
ized, but in which no nation shall take as of right a pre 
ponderating part. 

4. The appointment of a committee, to meet at regular 
intervals between the conferences, charged with the duty of 
procuring the ratification of the conventions and declara- 
tions and of calling attention to the conventions and declara- 
tions in order to insure their observance. 

5. An understanding upon certain fundamental principles 
of international law, as set forth in the declaration of the 
rights and duties of nations adopted by the American Instt- 
tute of International Law on January 6, 1916, which are 
themselves based upon decisions of English courts and of the 
Supreme Court of the United States. 

6. The creation of an international council of conciliation 
to consider, to discuss, and to report upon such questions of 
a non-justiciable character as may be submitted to such 
council by an agreement of the powers for this purpose. 

7. The employment of good offices, mediation, and friendly 
composition for the settlement of disputes of a non-justic!- 
able nature. 

8. The principle of arbitration in the settlement of dis 
putes of a non-justiciable nature; also of disputes of a 
justiciable nature which should be decided by a court of 
justice, but which have, through delay or mismanagement, 
assumed such political importance that the nations prefer to 
submit them to arbiters of their own choice rather than to 
judges of a permanent judicial tribunal. 

9. The negotiation of a convention creating a judicial! 
union of the nations along the lines of the Universal Postal 
Union of 1908, to which all civilized nations and self-govern- 
ing dominions are parties, pledging the good faith of the con- 
tracting parties to submit their justiciable disputes—that is 
to say, their differences involving law or equity—to a per- 
manent court of this union, whose decisions will bind not 
only the litigating nations, but also all parties to its creation. 

10. The creation of an enlightened public opinion in behalf 
of peaceable settlement in general, and in particular in be- 
half of the foregoing nine propositions, in order that, if 
agreed to, they may be put into practice and become effective, 
in response to the appeal to that greatest of sanctions, “a 
decent respect to the opinion of mankind.” 
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THE GREAT VICTORY 


ge GREAT WARS are raging in the world: one the 
conflict of physical force with physical force, lim- 
ited now for the most part to restricted areas within 
Europe; the other a conflict of one set of ideas with an- 
other set of ideas spreading its operations wherever men 
think and feel. Of these two the war of physical forces 
is the lesser, for over and above the physical forces, cre- 
ating, organizing, and directing them, are the vastly 
superior powers of opinion and ideals. Alongside the 
battles of the West, the South, the East, stretching in- 
finitely beyond, are the vastly more significant and 
increasing battles—the battles of brain with brain and 
soul with soul. 

Since the last issue of this paper the world has wit- 
nessed the greatest victory of the war, not in the lesser 
struggle of physical forces, but in the more significant 
conflict of ideas. 

Examining this statement, we must agree at last that 
the Central European Powers stand for one set of ideas, 
and that twenty-one nations of the rest of the world 
stand for another. This division into two camps has 
been a gradual development and it is not yet complete. 
We recall that Mr. Asquith, of Great Britain, speaking 
as Prime Minister, said in the early days of the war that 
Great Britain’ was fighting to vindicate the principle 
that “small nationalities are not to be crushed in defense 
of international good faith.” This was said at a time 
when the Kaiser and his Chancellor were vainly attempt- 
ing to defend the rape of Belgium and of Serbia. Since 
those days the two groups have set their ideas against 
each other in a continuous and evolving conflict, with 
the result that the war of ideas has become more and 
more acute and significant, and with the further result 
that the superiority of the aims of the Entente Allies 
has become increasingly clear. Now the Central Powers 
have been obliged, at last, partially to define in con- 
crete terms the reasons why they are continuing this 
war. Count Czernin, Austria’s Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, has tried his hand at it, but his terms relating 
to Belgium reveal no satisfying sense of justice; and his 
proposal that Poland, Lithuania, Courland, and por- 
tions of Esthonia and Livonia determine their future 
status by plebiscite, under the control of the German 
army of occupation, is as unthinkable as it is inde- 
fensible. While no set of peace proposals out of the 
Central European Powers, with the possible exception 


of the vote in the Reichstag last July, reveals statesman- 
ship thus far worthy of the name, much less a sense of 
justice and fair dealing, it is encouraging that there are 
peace terms from that source. The ideas of the side 
opposed to the Imperial German Government, expressed 
from many platforms, in the press, in many books, re- 
veal a developing international statesmanship hopeful 
as it is sound, and also show that the war of ideas is on, 
and that the issues are increasingly clear. The fact is 
that the two sets of ideas are more clearly defined today 
than ever. 

The ideas arrayed against the Imperial German Gov- 
ernment are decidedly superior to any Teuton terms we 
know. They have been set forth from time to time with 
increasing distinction by Cardinal Mercier of Belgium, 
by the Pope at Rome, by the British Labor Party, the 
American Federation of Labor, the Revolutionists of 
Russia, by Lloyd-George, and Woodrow Wilson. Their 
superiority has come especially to the fore within the 
last few weeks. When the President of the United 
States delivered his address to the Congress, January 8, 
he began by proposing open covenants of peace without 
private understandings. That utterance voiced the po- 
sition held by this Society for many years. It expressed 
the feelings of the labor parties of the world. It is a 
belief in the hearts of men everywhere, except around 
the German Bundesrat. Only a few days before, the 
Bolsheviki of Russia had adopted a program, the four- 
teenth section of which urges that the diplomatists at 
the Peace Congress should “bind themselves to sign no 
secret treaties.” The party in power at Potsdam seems 
to look upon such a proposal as idealistic and impos- 
sible, but the vision of the rest of the world is becoming 
quite clear upon this matter. This is one illustration of 
the fact that the strategy of the situation is today politi- 
cally on the side of the enemies of Kaiserism. 

The idealisms, and therefore the hopes, of the world 
are arrayed against the Imperial German Government. 
The Bolsheviki program antedated by several days the 
President’s address, but it contains every essential thing 
set forth in Mr. Wilson’s fourteen proposals with the 
exception of the reference to Austria-Hungary, to the 
Turkish portion of the Ottoman Empire, to the Polish 
State, and to an Association of Nations. The President 
had the Bolsheviki program before him when he phrased 
his proposals, and he graciously praises it. Besides the 
views set forth by the President, the Russian democrats 
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hold that the peace conditions should be settled by a 
Peace Congress composed of delegates “chosen by na- 
tional representative bodies.” For them freedom of the 
seas includes the “neutralization of maritime straits, 
including the canals of Suez and Panama.” Their con- 
ception of the equality of trade conditions is that all 
belligerents “should renounce any commercial boycott 
after the war or the institution of special customs and 
agreements.” In addition to a gradual disarmament on 
land and sea, they suggest the “re-establishment of 
militia to replace standing armies.” They then apply 
the principle of the plebiscite to the question of Alsace- 
Lorraine, to the contested territory in the Balkans, and 
to Trent and Trieste. They urge that Poland should be 
autonomous instead of “independent,” and that this 
autonomy should be extended to the Lithuanian and 
Lettish provinces. They hold that indemnities to Bel- 
gium should be provided by an “international financial 
fund.” Any of our readers interested to compare more 
fully this Russian program with the program of the 
President will find them both elsewhere in these col- 
umns. As one reads the Russian formulas, one readily 
understands why the President believes that the soul of 
the Russian people “is not subservient,” and why he 
should say frankly: “Their conception of what is right, 
of what is human and honorable for them to accept, has 
been stated with a frankness, a largeness of view, a gen- 
erosity of spirit, and a universal human sympathy which 
must challenge the admiration of every friend of man- 
kind.” The expression from the Bolsheviki of Russia 
deserves more credit than it has received from the press 
of America. It drew from Mr. Wilson his speech of 
January 8—a speech which crystallizes the aspirations of 
the foes of Germany and establishes a morale among 
them more important than guns. The Proletarian is in 
the saddle and he is galloping rather rapidly, whither 
we do not know. We do know that Germany has been 
brought to pourparlers at Brest-Litovsk ; pan-Germanists 
are more and more seriously threatened by their most 
serious of all enemies, namely, the anti-militarists, 
headed now by Foreign Secretary von Kuehlmann, 
within the German Empire; Chancellor von Hertling 
has agreed to the Russian proposal of no annexation, no 
indemnities, and the right of self-determination by the 
peoples; and that the arch-Junker, Count Reventlow, 
admits in his Tagezeitung the strength of the peace 
movement and that it “threatens the inevitable ruin of 
Germany’s future.” Austria-Hungary’s support of Prus- 
sian ambitions has been weakened to the point of col- 
lapse. Turkey wishes she had never entered the war. 
Bulgaria is thoroughly frightened. And all of these 
things are so because the thinking peoples of central 
Europe are beginning to see the light before the eyes of 
their enemies and to behold that it is good. 
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Recruiting of great ideas has made it possible for the 
enemies of the Imperial German Government to win a 
victory in this war, a victory of brains, thus far the 
greatest victory of the war—a victory so far-reaching 
that the end of this war and the end of all war is in con- 
sequence immeasurably nearer. 


THE PRICE OF PEACE 


1TH Congressman Joe Cannon, we, too, wish that 

the President’s address before the Congress, Jan- 
uary 8, might be thoroughly distributed and taught to 
the people of Germany and Russia, for in that address 
was set forth, more definitely than heretofore, the price 
which the peoples must pay if this war is not to be 
fought in vain. Especially does it set forth the princi- 
ples to which the people of the Central Powers must 
subscribe before we can enter into any hopeful negotia- 
tions looking toward peace. And some of the principles 
set forth by the President contain no little food for the 
consumption of statesmen at home as well as for the 
responsible leaders among our allies—Italy, France, 
England, Japan—who have brought upon themselves 
what under different circumstances might be called 
something of a rebuke, indeed something of a warning. 

Undismayed by the technical difficulties involved, 
without reference to the unhappy fate of the Declara- 
tion of London, in the face of an English opposition of 
long standing, in the face of some recent unhappy secret 
treaties and agreements between some of our most inti- 
mate Allies and the Romanoff régime, Mr. Wilson places 
at the forefront of his program two principles which 
must cause no little consternation among the conserva- 
tives everywhere, especially among the older statesmen 
of the school of Tallyrand and Metternich. The prin- 
ciples are that we shall do away with secret diplomacy, 
and that there must be absolute freedom of the seas in 
peace or war. It must be an infinite consolation to the 
spirit of Richard Cobden that such an international 
voice is heard at last, insisting that there must be a 
removal of all international economic barriers and an 
establishment of commercial equality among nations, 
even though certain of our republicans at home and the 
favored special interests everywhere must at least raise 
their eyebrows. 

The proposal for the reduction of national armaments 
will lend new hope to those who strove for the realiza- 
tion of this purpose when it was set forth by the Czar 
of Russia in 1898, and to those of us who still insist 
that the abolition of international threats is a without- 
which-not in the campaign for the peace of international 
justice. 

Proposals five to thirteen, inclusive, are conerete ap- 
plications of the fundamental principles upon which 
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this government rests, namely, nations or governments 
are regarded as created by the people, deriving their just 
powers from the consent of the governed, and that they 
are instituted among men to promote the safety and 
happiness of human beings by securing to them the 
enjoyment of their fundamental rights. Nations are 
creatures of law and subordinate to law and exist only 
that through them the peoples may be protected in their 
rights to life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. To 
these ends nations have the right to freedom of develop- 
ment without interference or control from other nations. 
That is the principle which the President has in mind 
as he speaks of impartial adjustments of all colonial 
claims, of the evacuation by Germans of all Russian ter- 
ritory, of the evacuation of Belgium, of the restoration 
of the French territory and reparation for Alsace-Lor- 
raine, of the readjustment of Italian frontiers, of the 
autonomous development of the peoples of Austria-Hun- 
gary, of the evacuation of Roumania, Serbia, and Mon- 
tenegro, and of the political independence and territorial 
integrity of the Balkan States. That is the simple prin- 
ciple in the President’s mind when he speaks of the con- 
tinuation of Turkish sovereignty in the Ottoman Em- 
pire, of autonomy for the other nationalities under 
Turkish rule, of the internationalization of the Darda- 
nelles, and of an independent Polish State. 

The President senses, we repeat, that nations are 
creatures of law and subordinate to law, and that they 
all, great and small, have the right to exist, to protect 
and to conserve their existence, and the right to inde- 
pendence and freedom and the right to develop without 
interference from the outside so long as they themselves 
do not infringe upon these rights of other nations. He 
fittingly concludes, therefore, with the assertion that 
there must be a general association of nations under 
specific covenants for mutual guarantees of political 
independence and territorial integrity to large and small 
States alike. 

If this program, or anything approaching it, is ap- 
proved and accepted by the nations of the world, this 
war will not have been fought in vain. The price of 
peace for the nations is becoming clearer and clearer 
and the prospect of its attainment more and more hope- 
ful as the voice of humanity becomes increasingly artic- 
ulate. Leon Trotzsky may be right, he may be wrong, 
when he says that the capitalistic world is faced with 
either “permanent war or revolution,” but as one reads 
of the aspirations of the Russian Democrats, of the in- 
ternational vision of the English and American labor 
parties, of the unanimity of purpose revealed in the 
recent utterances of Lloyd-George and Woodrow Wilson, 
one must be dull indeed who denies that a new world is 
struggling to be and that its voice is in our ears. 
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A CLEAN SLATE OR A CLEAR TITLE? 


i 1s reported that all loans and bonds held by for- 
eigners are to be repudiated by the Russians now in 
power. We sincerely hope that this is not the case. 
France has been the financial friend of Russia for many 
years and is today the principal holder of Russian bonds. 
For Russia to repudiate these obligations would be to 
stab her best friend in the back. Up to the Lenine re- 
volt, the United States Government had advanced $325,- 
000,000 to Russia, of which nearly $200,000,000 was in 
cash. When on November 1 last Premier Kerensky 
issued the statement through the Associated Press, call- 
ing attention to the fact that Russia was worn out by 
the long strain, the United States immediately responded 
by placing $31,000,000 more to the credit of the Russian 
Government. 

It is probably true that during the three years of 
Russian participation in the war that she had spent 50 
per cent of the material resources of her people; that 
her imports had been greatly reduced, and that her pro- 
duction had declined by a half. Her credit notes alone 
are now well on toward 900,000,000 rubles. But more 
serious than any of these things is the future credit of 
the Russian nation. Governments have repudiated debts 
heretofore, but on no such scale as is here proposed. In 
the realm of finance there is no obligation more sacred 
than government credit, inasmuch as it constitutes a 
clear title to sovereignty, and any government that tries 
for a “clean slate” by repudiating its obligations thereby 
commits financial and moral hara kiri. 

Our own country presents an experience to which the 
Russian leaders might well attend. When three years 
after the adoption of our Constitution in 1787, Alexan- 
der Hamilton, then Secretary of the United States 
Treasury, was confronted with the question of restoring 
out national credit, at a time when our Treasury was 
empty, when we had no revenue, and when our “Conti- 
nental currency” had faded from circulation, he pro- 
posed that the National Government should assume and 
pay not only its own obligations, but the State debts 
which had been contracted in the national cause during 
the War of the Revolution. That was, under the circum- 
stances, a remarkable proposal. The plan, enthusias- 
tically supported by Massachusetts, Connecticut, and 
South Carolina, was opposed by Pennsylvania, Virginia, 
Maryland, Georgia, New Hampshire, and North Caro- 
lina. A bill providing that the nation should pay these 
debts was finally passed, however, because of Hamilton’s 
political skill and persistence. And the passage of that 
bill, October 4, 1790, assuming the State dehts to the 
amount of $21,500,000, was the first great step that es- 
tablished American credit and opened the way for our 
new Government to its place in the Council of Nations. 
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Webster’s praise of Hamilton’s accomplishment is the 
verdict of every informed American: “He smote the 
rock of the national resources and abundant streams of 
revenue burst forth. He touched the dead corpse of 
public credit and it sprang upon its feet.” 

While the preblem of the Bolsheviki is not identical 
with the problem that faced Alexander Hamilton, the 
principle involved is the same. Even if we were to grant 
the contention of the maximalists that if the land, the 
mines, and the factories were equally divided among the 
people that there would be neither rich nor poor; that 
in an ideal system where all are partners “subscribing” 
toward the upkeep of the “government” there would be 
neither loans nor bills; that the present indebtedness of 
Russia was neither created by the people nor for their 
benefit, if we grant all these doubtful things, the fact 
still remains that Russian credit, Russian morals, Rus- 
sia’s very existence depend upon her clearing her title 
to national sovereignty by the payment of every legiti- 
mate outstanding obligation, whenever or wherever in- 
curred, for a nation without credit is no nation at all. 


OUR DUTY TO FOLLOW UP. 


HE greatest responsibility for this Government and 

the nations with which we are associated is to fol- 
low up the advantage we have attained in the field of 
ideas. Since a workable program for a governed world 
requires so much accurate information, particularly in 
the realm of political science, international law, and the 
history and art of diplomacy, and since the allied po- 
litical offensive is now of such prime importance and 
significance, the one outstanding duty facing the enemies 
of the Kaiser is to carry forward the advantage gained 
by the statesmanship of President Wilson, a statesman- 
ship that frankly avows: “The program of the world’s 
peace, therefore, is our program.” 

Our young men from shop, and farm, and oflice are 
leaving their homes and marching away to frightful 
discomforts, not because of brutal hatreds, but because 
they believe that another calamity such as this war shall 
never again befall the world. The tragedy of the world 
situation in this hour is, that the German people cannot 
understand the motives behind our entrance into the 
war. Our belief is that no people ever went forth to 
battle with less blind hatred than ours. We wish the 
Germans knew and believed this. We are not unmind- 
ful of the size of Germany’s army, of the Russian defal- 
cation, of the incompleteness of our shipping and ord- 
nance situation, and of the time that must expire before 
we can become effective along the lines of France; but 
of one thing we feel sure, and that is that we must 
strengthen and push our political offensive’ now and 
with all our strength. We cannot wait on Russia. We 
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must not wait at all. In his “only possible program” 
the President says: “A general association of nations 
must be formed under specific covenants for the purpose 
of affording mutual guarantees of political independence 
and territorial integrity to great and small states alike.” 

Germany has been placed in the position “of fighting 
against justice, honor, security, and friendly interna- 
tional intercourse.” That must be pressed home for all 
itis worth. ‘The full truth of this must be heralded over 
and over again until it is heard by the German people. 
Difficult? Yes! But the difficulties would be greatly 
overcome were the general association of nations “more 
clearly a fact.” The grand strategy for us now is offi- 
cially to go about the business of setting up the machin- 
ery of a governed world outlined in the fourteenth pro- 
posal of the President. 

There is no patent way of going about this. There is 
a law upon our statute books that gives full authority to 
the President to call a conference of the nations for this 
purpose. It may be that the President’s commission 
headed by Colonel House is clearing the road for us in 
that direction. The Interparliamentary Union might 
The machinery of the 
Hague Conference is at hand. We know of no nation 
not sympathetically inclined toward the project. We 
hope the President will take steps as early as possible 
toward the practical realization of the association of na- 
tions such as he has in mind. In any event, every reader 
of this magazine should study again our front page, 
entitled “A Governed World,” and ask his Congressman 
and Senator for light and suggestion. 

The upheaval of human society now taking place will 
not leave things as they were. The demand for world 
reorganization in terms of justice and peace is already 
louder than it has ever been before. Out of our concep- 
tions of political liberty a new order of things will be 
demanded and achieved. But the President’s “general 
association of nations” should be essentially formed be- 
fore the Peace Conference that shall sit at the close of 
the war. ‘The findings of that Peace Congress would be 
greatly modified and profoundly improved if the con- 
clusions could be reached in the light of an existing 
association of nations formed under specific covenants 
for the purpose of affording mutual guarantees of politi- 
cal independence and territorial integrity to great and 
small states alike. These are not the views of “pacifists” 
alone. From an editorial in the Buffalo News for Jan- 
uary 11, we read: 

“We boast that we are both an idealistic and a prac- 
tical people. We shall have the chance to prove it by 
leaguing with other free nations of the earth and set- 
ting up an international tribunal before whom delin- 
quents may be summoned and judged. 

it is a great destiny for our nation, and one which we 
must fulfill to bring peace and good will among men.” 
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Our only comment upon this is, that the German 
Chancellor, who would wait until after the war, is wrong, 
that this highly desirable “association” is now the goal 
of states, and if it is well it were accomplished, it is well 
it were accomplished quickly. 


WE ARE FOR PEACE 


"70 onr who has followed the course of this maga- 
N zine can be in the least doubt about our attitude 
toward the military necessities of this war. We have 
accepted the verdict of America as expressed through 
our chosen representatives. We are quite convinced that 
this war cannot be ended, that there can be no end of 
war until after the collapse of the existing Imperial 
German Government. This is a military necessity, the 
physical achievement of which is the specific task facing 
the war machine of the nations arrayed against the Eu- 
ropean Central Powers. We are utterly out of sympathy 
with those who would obstruct in any way the efficiency 
with which we are attacking this job. Our moral judg- 
ment condemns those who do not support the United 
States, and that unequivocally in the performance of the 
physical task now set before us.) The pan-German must 
be unhorsed. The forces that systematically stimulated 
the war spirit through the Pan-German League, the 
Defense Association, and their like, through the years 
immediately preceding August, 1914, are to be forever 
overcome by the combined physical strength of democ- 
racies. The German poet, Hermann Stehr, was wrong; 
the people of Germany are not to be “the masters of 
Europe.” Von Edelsheim was mistaken when he said, in 
1901, “Germany is the only great power which is in a 
position to conquer the United States.” The drunkened 
brains of might-worshiping men, who looked forward to 
the time when America “will be conquered by the vic- 
torious German spirit, so that it will present an enor- 
mous German Empire,” need and are to receive a per- 
manent cure. When the Kaiser said to our late am- 
bassador, “America had better look out after this war; 
I shall stand no nonsense from America after the war,” 
the Kaiser was right. He will not be called upon to 
stand “nonsense” ; he will be called upon to stand sense. 
The crime against Belgium shall never be repeated. If 
we are able to judge the temper of the American people, 
if any information which we have upon the deplorable 
economic and political situation within the German Em- 
pire be correct, this war will end sooner than we have 
heretofore believed, and that with the collapse of the 
Imperial German Government. A necessary step toward 
this collapse is the continued and effective use of all the 
physical force we can command. 

We stand for these things not because we believe in 


war, but because we believe in peace. We are neither 
“bitter-enders” nor “knockouters”; we are not “muni- 
tion makers,” “money mongers,” nor exploiters “batten- 
ing on the carnage of war.” We stand for these things 
because Germany as we know her is against: popular 
government, against reparation for Belgium and Serbia, 
against the judicial settlement of international disputes, 
against the principles set forth by Woodrow Wilson, 
principles essential to any permanent peace, and be- 
cause Germany is the arch exponent and employer of 
force as the sole means of achieving her ends. The Im- 
perial German Government has developed such an oppo- 
sition to international justice and good-will that the Im- 
perial German Government must be overcome if interna- 
tional good-will is ever to prevail. The military and 
economic yoke of a successful Germany would, we be- 
lieve, be subversive of the peace we must have. The 
peaceful commerce and neutral rights visioned by Ben- 
jamin Franklin and John Jay could not thrive in a world 
dominated by present German ideas. Thomas Pinck- 
ney’s success with Spain in opening the Mississippi could 
never be extended into any hopeful internationalization 
of world waterways if Germany defeats the rest of us in 
this war. In short, the Imperial German Government 
blocks the progress of the cherished ideals of construc- 
tive peace workers everywhere. Germany’s armies, ships, 
and air fleet must, under no circumstances, be allowed to 
dominate Europe or nations elsewhere. John Hay’s as- 
sertion “that war is not only the most ferocious, but also 
the most futile of human follies” is as sound today as 
when it was uttered, and that the Imperial German Gov- 
ernment must be made to understand. “Liberty and 
justice will secure a genuine and permanent triumph” 
when the Imperial German Government shows a disposi- 
tion to meet the terms of “liberty and justice” set forth 
by the collective conscience of liberal democracy which 
the President of the United States has so clearly voiced. 
The “bleeding, weeping, warring world” will secure peace 
and justice only after the German people throw over their 
faith in the effectiveness of brute force. It is because 
we are opposed to the principle that brute force should 
impose its will upon the world that we support the 
United States as she goes forth to counteract that force 
and to demonstrate its futility. 

It ought to be unnecessary for us to urge that we are 
for peace. There are still some, however, who find it 
too difficult to read more than a sentence here and there 
of the things we aim to express. Our page, “A Governed 
World,” seems to be little read or understood. Every 
criticism that reaches us reveals an utter lack of atten- 
tion to the main things and an irritable dislike for and 
misinterpretation of the details for which we have stood 
and stand. We are for peace, the peace that accompa- 
nies the pursuit of the common weal. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES 
President Wilson’s “Association of 

Nations” will not organize itself auto- 

matically. If the most fundamental 
desire of humanity is that this “Association” shall be 
set up as a result of this war, there must be a collective 
effort on the part of its sponsors such as the world has 
never witnessed heretofore. 

The task is not easy. Monsieur Clemenceau, the 
French Premier, has shown little appreciation of this 
American ideal. He sees for the future no improvement 
upon the old methods. So engaged is he in the job of 
defeating Germany, he sees nothing else. Indeed, he has 
lost his memory, for he says: “I do not believe that a 
Society of Nations wili be one of the results of this war.” 
The fact is that a “Society of Nations” existed before 
this war. It exists today because of this war, and it will 
be more firmly fixed as a result of this war. M. Clemen- 
ceau’s grasp of world affairs constitutes him a menace 
to the one hope of the world. He has knuckled to the 
adversary in the first encounter, and the rest of us must 
struggle on the longer because of -him. 

Sir Edward Carson, just resigned from the English 
War Cabinet, professed a little while ago to have no faith 
in treaties or a league of nations, except possibly a league 
of British nations to be used for the advantage of Great 
Britain and of Great Britain only. Since then he has 
expressed a kindlier feeling toward an “Association of 
Nations,” and we hope that he is “converted.” 

The thing we Americans may well treasure and set 
before us as the great challenge of all our history is that 
the best hopes of the world are centered upon American 
idealism, now more than ever. An editorial in The 
Arbitrator, organ of the International Arbitration 
League, founded in Great Britain by William Randal 
Cremer in 1870, under date of January, 1918, reads in 
part: “We enter upon the New Year with heavy hearts 
at the terrible slaughter still going on, and the imme- 
diate outlook is darker than a year ago. The one cer- 
tainty is the justice of our cause, and our sustaining 
hope is the part which the United States will play, not 
only on the land, the sea, and in the air, but in the do- 
main of statesmanship. Fortunately, the deciding factor 
is the United States, and we are unfeignedly glad that 
it is so.” Fortunately, there are such men as Mr. As- 
quith, Lord Lansdowne, and at last Lloyd-George, in 
Great Britain who see as America sees. Still more for- 
tunate, increasing numbers of men and women every- 
where are lifting their eyes unto the eternal principles 
of a governed world, and insisting that these principles 
shall be worked into the practice of States. There is 
hope, thank God. But the realization of this hope calls 
for action. “Tis deeds must win the prize.” 


Let Us Not 
Be Too Sure. 


The Amenities 
of Civilized 
Warfare. 


We were horrified recently by the 
discovery of what appeared to be a new 
form of German atrocity of a pecu- 
liarly cold and ferocious nature. It was the definitely ex- 
pressed intention to root out of German children’s minds 
all knowledge of the English language and of British 
and American literature. In the columns of the Berliner 
Ninderschlachtsbote, or perhaps it was the //amburger 
Verderbensgaz, we read the following opinions on this 
subject by prominent Germans: 


Obergerichtshofrichter Wilser: “We are opposed to 
Anglo-Saxonism in this country; English literature is 
intended to uphold Anglo-Saxonism. That is sufficient 
reason to exclude it from the schools.” 

siirgermeister Holzmann: “I cannot see why any 
German-born girl or boy should care to study a language 
that in anywise gives comfort or encouragement to our 
enemies.” 

Oberrichter von Kormich: “If the English language 
has any beneficial aspects it can be only in the higher 
institutions of learning, and then only in the study of 
philosophy. The study of English or American litera- 
ture and history is likely to leave the wrong impression 
upon the minds of our students; for English literature 
sizzles with the theory that might does not make right 
and advocates the toleration of the weak by the strong.” 

Oberrichter Taafft: “I am against everything Amer- 
ican, from Ah to Zed.” 

Polizeirichter Hinscha: he student cannot study 
Knglish or American literature without being strongly 
impressed, and that impression would not likely augur 
well for Prussian patriotism.” 

Allgemeinersanitiitsvorsitzerrin der Districtsfedera- 
tion der Frauengesellschaften Peterle: “If the teaching 
of English in our schools gives .01 per cent comfort and 
satisfaction, we should eliminate it.” ° 

Postverwalter Braun: “England has furnished us 
much in the way of high-class literature, art, and music, 
but let us get along with the German product.” 

Frau Tomasson : “If we don’t exclude everything Brit 
ish and American, we never would win the war.” 

teichsmarschall Waltmann: “The only good that can 
come from a study of the English language in the public 
schools will be to the British and American governments 
themselves and their people. I am therefore opposed to 
it in every shape and form.” 

Polizeirichter Sommerfeld: “As a nation, America 
teaches democratic principles, and our children of the 
impressionable age should not be compelled to study any- 
thing which might make them falter in deciding in their 
minds questions of a governmental nature.” 

Allgemeinerausbaucommissionaire zu Brein: “It may 
seem harsh to many who are studying English as a step 
toward higher education, but we want no British ‘cul- 
ture’ in our country, so stamp it out before it reaches a 
dangerous stage.” 


Our consternation was rapidly mounting, as we read 
and re-read these statements, when fortunately we were 
The above are not German statements, but 
an attempt to Germanify loyal American opinion. 


undeceived. 
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Change “British,” “English,” and “American” where 
they appear to “German” or “Prussian,” “culture” to 
“kultur,” “democratic” to “undemocratic,” and make 
similarly slight alterations in sense in the last portion of 
the third quotation, and you have the identical state- 
ments published in the Los Angeles T'imes, quoted re- 
spectively, from Superior Court Judge Frank R. Willis, 
Mayor F. T. Woodman, Superior Judge Paul J. Mc- 
Cormick, Superior Judge Fred H. Taft, Justice of the 
Peace Howard E. Hinshaw, Dr. Lulu Peters, public 
health chairman of the District Federation of Women’s 
Clubs; Postmaster Harrington Brown, Mrs. Grace Mel- 
lus Thompson, United States Marshal Walton, Justice 
of the Peace J. W. Summerfield, and Commissioner of 
Public Works P. P. O’Brien. We are indebted to a 
writer to The New Republic of January 12, 1918, for 
calling to our attention the originals of these documents 
and thus setting our minds at ease. 


Felix 
Moscheles. 


The recent death of Mr. Felix Mos- 
cheles, for many years president of the 
International Arbitration and Peace 
Association of Great Britain, and member of the Inter- 
national Peace Bureau at Bern, removes from the peace 
movement in Britain its dean and beloved veteran. 
When one thinks of Felix Moscheles, one thinks of W. 
Evans Darby, Hodgson Pratt, J. Frederick Green, M. 
Frederick Passy, Signor E. T. Moneta, Benjamin F. 
Trueblood, Joshua Rowntree, Henri la Fontaine, Bertha 
von Suttner, and the other able and consecrated men and 
women laboring through the early peace congresses that 
began in Paris in 1889. In 1893 the fifth of these uni- 
versal peace congresses was held in Chicago in connec- 
tion with the World’s Columbian Exposition. To Dr. 
Benjamin F. Trueblood, Secretary of the Congress, Mr. 
Moscheles, who had thrice visited the United States, 
wrote, among other things: “When that perennial tun- 
nel, the Mont Cenis, was to be constructed, the workers 
started from either side of the mountain and toiled with 
unremitting energy for many a month and year, till at 
last they met at the very point they had set out to reach. 
The last wall fell, and the balmy air of sunny Italy 
mingled with the fresh breeze of her northern sister. 
So, too, on either side of the ocean, are we plodding on 
towards a common goal, ever hammering away, boring 
holes in the arguments of obstructionists and exploding 
old theories and prejudices. We shall meet—perhaps 
sooner than we think, perhaps later than we hope—but 
we shall meet. The last wall will crumble before our 


combined efforts and a new current of invigorating, 
health-bringing air will regenerate the two great na- 
tions, the foremost representatives of the English-speak- 
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ing race.” While this quotation reveals none of the fine 
sense of humor of this artist and friend of international 
peace, it does show something of his passionate faith in 
the substitution of the methods of justice for the 
methods of war. 

Mr. Moscheles was no mediocre man. His father was 
a composer and a godson of Felix Mendelssohn. Ile 
himself, educated in London and Leipsic, studied paint- 
ing in Paris and Antwerp, afterwards exhibiting some 
of his earlier works in the Paris Salon, and at Antwerp, 
and later in the Academy, the Grosvenor, and New Gal- 
leries. He edited “Felix Mendelssohn’s Letters to Ignaz 
and Charlotte Moscheles.” He wrote “In Bohemia with 
Du Maurier,” and in 1902 “Fragments of an Autobiog- 
raphy.” As editor of Concord for many years, the jour- 
nal of the International Arbitration and Peace Associa- 
tion, and as the author of many pamphlets in favor of 
international arbitration, this keen and kindly analyst 
has rendered a genuine service to the cause of interna- 
tional peace. 


Poilu 


One of the most pathetic incidents 
Thoughts. 


recounted in that volume of pathos 
and misery, “Under Fire,” by Henri 
Barbusse (New York; E. P. Dutton), is the story of 
the poilus’ visit to Paris, after months at the front. 
Without many words they trudge about the streets. 
“We should easily get used to it again, after all, mon 
vieux,” they say somewhat wistfully. But later, in the 
café, when they are helpless under civilian scrutiny— 
“Life in the trenches, it’s very rough, isn’t it? . . . 
But in the end you get used to it, don’t you?” with 
the gentle smile of one who evades thought. Says the 
author: “The sight of this world has revealed a great 
truth to us at last, nor could we avoid it; a Difference 
which becomes evident between human beings . . 
between those who gain and . . . those who are re- 
quired to sacrifice all, all . . . upon whom the others 
walk and advance, smile and succeed.” 

In the selection which we quote from this book, on 
another page, there are several significant phrases used 
by these poilus, these men of the future who already 
feel an alien race to their countrymen at home. These 
phrases are worth considering in the light of what 
all of us hope to accomplish; in the light of the fact 
that all of us in this country will soon be either poilus 
or stay-at-homes. Here they are: 


“Neither the other side nor us’ll remember! So 
much misery all wasted !” 

“What?ll militarism be called tomorrow ?” 

“We're fighting for progress, not a country; against 
error, not against a country.” 

“You can do a thing well without knowing what 


you are doing.” 
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“If the present war has advanced progress one step, 
its miseries and slaughter will count for little.” 

“The Jingoes—they’re vermin !” 

Not one of these but is worthy of being committed 
to memory. Hach has that peculiar quality of simple, 
lucid expression which opens before the reader vista 
after vista of thought, the longer he considers it. We 
recommend these poilu thoughts to our own readers. 


When Roosevelt shrieks for a smash- 
ing victory over Germany, he is ob- 
viously lending aid and comfort, not to 
the government of Germany, but to most of the enemies 
of the society of nations that are personified in Germany. 
Moreover, he shows an utter uncomprehension of what 
we are fighting for. It may be that nothing short of a 
smashing victory over Germany will bring about that 
country’s regeneration, but the signs do not point that 
way, and, of course, any one who understands what the 
Allies are about must hope fervently that it will not be 
necessary. 

We are not shooting to death a mad dog. We are re- 
straining and confining a madman until his ravings shall 
cease and sanity may return. To call Germany the Mad 
Dog of Europe is to miss the whole point of the idealism 
and enlightened statesmanship of Lloyd-George and 
Woodrow Wilson combined. Germany must live. It 
cannot be abolished. To think it, even, is Prussianism 
of a direr form than that which ravaged Belgium. Ger- 
many is not the Mad Dog, but the Mad Man of Europe. 
Tts ravings checked, the healing principle of democracy 
applied, the new Germany that we hope then to see must 
take its place in the society of nations. Advice at this 
point to kill the patient is only confusing. Tnterna- 
tional homicide is not a foundation for international 
amity. We cannot live with the corpse of Germany 
lying in Europe. Nor can we remove Germany from 
Europe, for a vacuum is abhorrent, whether in a conti- 
nent or in a man’s head. 


Uncle Sam’s 
Bad Boy. 


— We have only superlative praise for 
Senenettien the editorial note on this subject ap- 


pearing in The Nation for January 17, 
1918.. In fact, we would hesitate to strain the English 
language to the point necessary to express our unquali- 
fied approval. The reason is that in this note we find, 
almost word for word, the thought that we ourselves 
would have uttered had we not been anticipated. While 
we shall not bring suit against The Nation for appro- 
priating our unspoken thought, we claim the right to 
borrow from that magazine the words that we ourselves 
were planning to employ. Which receives the higher 
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compliment by virtue of this transaction we shall not 
attempt to say. The matter referred to follows: 


“What will Colonel Roosevelt and the Security League 
and the other ardent believers in the need of universal 
military service say to Lloyd-George’s description of it 
as ‘the increasing evil of compulsory military service?’ 
We have been told of late that it was all-essential to our 
physical health as a nation, our safety, ete., etc., and we 
have been assured that if England had only had this 
system the war would have been over long ago. Yet 
here is the British Premier earnestly recommending that 
international action be taken to end it for all time, at 
the very moment when our militarists are working tooth 
and nail for its adoption at this session of Congress. 
Count Czernin is against the system, speaking for Aus- 
tria, and the Bolsheviki or their successors, whoever they 
may be, will see to it that this device of the Czar to keep 
himself in power is forever done away with. France 
may be counted on to come in, for even before the war 
the whole nation was groaning under it, and if Germany 
is to be rendered militarily harmless the best way to do 
it is to divest her of that system by which she has created 
‘nations in arms.’ For universal service is the German 
invention which more than anything else has been re- 
sponsible for the armed Europe of the last fifty years 
and her present moral downfall.” 


How to Help The actual steps that will be taken 
Russia. to give meaning to the President’s 


proclamation of “our heartfelt desire 
and hope that some way may be opened whereby we may 
he privileged to assist the people of Russia” will appear 
perhaps only later. Meanwhile, we shall prevision them 
only if we lend our thoughts urgently to their discovery. 
Of assistance is the word of those who are or have been 
in close touch with Russia and Russians. One of these 
is quoted by Prof. Samuel N. Harper, of Chicago Uni- 
versity, in the final article of a series on revolutionary 
Russia that he has recently written for the Christian 


Science Monitor. The man quoted wrote within the 


last few months: 


“Always admitting the military man’s point of view 
as to the importance of the actual conduct of military 
operations, we must have a broader and more inclusive 
outlook than this. For us there is not only the war, but 
the after-war. If we realize this we shall see that it 
would be a world calamity for Russia to ‘fry in her own 
fat? and ‘stew in her own juice,’ as the disgusted and 
short-sighted are advocating these days. We must stay 
by the ship and help each element that makes for order, 
not worrying too much as to the diplomatic usage in the 
case. Thus we ought to be willing to help Russia bring 
her soldiers back from the front, to pass from the war 
into the peace conditions, in a spirit so magnanimous as 
to make German intrigue impossible. Let us help Rus- 
sia to make order. Let us feed Petrograd. Let us feed 
Finland. Let us play the game big and bold. Many are 
saying that our appropriations are for ‘war purposes,’ 
and that Russia should not receive one agricultural ma- 
chine if she ceases to be an ally. I am opposed to this 
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reasoning, and regard this order and development of 
Russia as having such an international bearing, and 
such a direct effect upon the outcome of the war, that 
money lent for this purpose is well expended. There is 
no one country which can do so much for Russia as 
America; and in time the commercial rewards will come 
Teens. Let us stand by this country so that the 
Germans may not say to the Russians: “The Americans 
were only interested in you as long as you could give 
them something; now that they have dropped you and 
cast you out, come to Germania’s ample and generous 
bosom.’ ” 


The New York At the annual meeting of the New 
Bar and York Bar Association in New York 
World Peace. 


City in January, the International Ar- 
hitration Committee presented as part of its report a 
program of international organization. This had been 
worked out by a group of able jurists, headed by Theo- 
dore Marburg. It is interesting to note that this pro- 
gram only partially duplicates the “International Pro- 
gram for Peace through Justice,” to be found on the 
first page of this issue of the Apvocate or Peace. The 
jurists do not advocate the acceptance of the principles 
comprised in “The Rights and Duties of Nations,” nor 
do they advise any effort to create an enlightened public 
opinion. They branch out from the “International Pro- 
gram for Peace through Justice” in four particulars. 
First, they provide for the eventuality of a declaration 
of war, declaring that this must not antecede a petition 
for inquiry and resultant decision or recommendation. 
Second, if decision or recommendation be given in the 
time specified for it, six months must still intervene be- 
fore declaring war. Third, they provide for punitive 
warfare, asserting that any violation of these conventions 
shall be punished by force, armed or economic, and all 
the nations are pledged thereto, including, of course, the 
offender or offenders. Fourth, a similar course will be 
taken with a nation refusing to abide decision or recom- 
mendation, whether or not the nations pledged who are 
law-abiding are stronger than the nations pledged who 
are not law-abiding. 

A great fault now recognizable in the proceedings of 
the Hague Conferences was that, instead of concen- 
trating on establishing peace, they labored in great part 
to provide for humane warfare. The New York lawyers 
are here providing primarily for just and legal warfare. 
Ts the lesson of three and a half years still not learned ? 


“Despite three years of war and suffering,” declared 
the Kaiser recently to an army on the western front, 
“our old offensive spirit is still effective.” And yet it is 
doubtful whether the Kaiser realizes just how offensive 
to three-quarters of the habitable globe is that old spirit 


of which he speaks. 
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A form of heartlessness that compares with the de- 
portation of Belgians is practiced by a number of our 
newspapers, whether intentionally or not we do not 
know. It takes the form of a headline such as “Ameri- 
can Soldiers Slain by German Gunfire,” or “German 
Airmen Drop Bombs on Our Men: Many Wounded.” 
The article following then proceeds to give a circum- 
stantial story based on a meager dispatch, but there aic 
no names of the casualties. No more subtle means coul: 
be taken, nor any more difficult to combat, to weaken the 
morale of the men and women at home. .And yet our 
good “Four-Minute Men” are wasting breath and energ\ 
in telling us to buck up and write only optimistic news to 
the men at the front! If the casualties are known, the 
names should be given; if not, any attempt to wring 
ha’pennies out of falsely conjured human misery should 
be discouraged. A newspaper indulging consciously in 
such a practice places itself automatically in a class witli 
ghouls. 


Our splendid efforts to eradicate venereal disease from 
our army and to prevent its entrance are yielding de- 
served results in this country, and it is to be hoped that 
the same may be true of our army in Europe. Mean- 
while, it is well to face the fact that we should have ade- 
quate means of dealing with such cases as may occur. 
On this point an Austrian surgeon offers interesting ex- 
pert advice, as quoted in the Indianapolis Medical Jour- 
nal recently. He states that the Austrian Government 
does not permit infected men to be sent home on leave. 
and so transmit the disease to civilians. This sensible 
ruling is counterbalanced, however, by sending the 
syphilitic patients to hospitals for treatment, with the 
result that clean men must take their places at the firing 
line. The Austrian recommends that as soon as a man 
is found to be infected he should be sent to the front 
trenches to relieve clean men. 


Colonel Roosevelt no longer classifies humanity into 
non-liars and liars, but into those who agree with Mr. 
Roosevelt and pro-Germans. Just as we were beginning 
to settle our minds to the view that critics of our Gov- 
ernment were pro-Germans, Colonel Roosevelt rose at 
the annual dinner of the Ohio Society in New York the 
other night to assure us that if we refuse to see and point 
out the failures of our Government, we are “both silly 
and unpatriotic; . . . and to permit them to go uncor- 
rected is to play the German game in the most effective 
manner possible. It is no mere accident that has made 
all the pro-German organs in the press clamor against 
the man who dares point out our shortcomings,” etc., 
etc., etc., etc. 
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If only the “Universal Military Training League” 
could sense that the thing which the American boy is 
offering himself for is to do away with the thing they 
ask; that Secretary Baker is right when he says that a 
permanent military policy cannot be forecast until the 
close of this war; that the big thing now is to play fair 
with our men in the trenches and to do our share to 
stamp out forever the devastating plague of militarism 
in Prussia, England, France, and America; if only Mr. 
Howard H. Gross, president of this “League,” and the 
others associated with him could sense these things and 
turn their splendid energies to helping America to center 
the purposes of this war, America would more clearly 
deserve the trust placed in us from suffering, but still 
hopeful, liberals abroad. 


We really try to love our neighbor, but sometimes it is 
almost impossibly difficult. For instance, there is the 
editor who gently but firmly insists that the President, 
good fellow though he is at times, simply musn’t imply 
free trade when he demands as a statement of princi- 
ple: “The removal, so far as possible, of all economic 
barriers and the establishment of an equality of trade 
conditions among all the nations consenting to the peace 
and associating themselves for its maintenance.” The 
reader doubtless recalls the man who wouldn’t subscribe 
to the Golden Rule because he wasn’t going to give any- 
body a million dollars. 


Where is the Harvard freshman who gave “For God, 
for country, and for Yale” as an example of an anti- 
climax? We have for his consideration a sentence from 
the Philadelphia North American anent the President’s 


terms of peace. It runs thus: “The one thing needful 
now is that there shall be put behind those terms not 
only the moral judgment of the world, but all the force 
of relentless military, naval, and economic pressure.” 


An echo in Kansas City of a noise in Oyster Bay says 
that President Wilson is guilty of “the betrayal of the 
free people everywhere to Germany.” It reminds us of 
what Lincoln used to say about General Grant’s whiskey. 
President Wilson has certainly betrayed to Germany the 
firm convictions of the free people everywhere. We can 
stand a lot of that sort of betrayal. 


Supporting the United States Government means in 
many things real sacrifice and the denial of many harm- 
less, though essentially selfish, desires. In one detail, 
however, it means enriching oneself materially. Few 
are so poor in money or so wealthy that they cannot avail 
themselves of the combined opportunity for patriotic 
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giving and for saving thriftily, presented in the War 
Savings Stamps. Often it means only the use of a little 
thought at the right time, when passing the post-office, 
department store, or bank where the stamps are for sale. 
Often it means a salutary item of saving—in sweets, 
tobacco, or transportation—for which the saver is re- 
warded with 4 per cent interest compounded quarterly. 


AMERICA’S TERMS OF PEACE 


Address to the Congress by President Wilson 
January 8, 1918. 


NCE more, as repeatedly before, the spokesmen of 
the Central Empires have indicated their desire 
to discuss the objects of the war and the possible basis 
of a general peace. Parleys have been in progress at 
Brest-Litovsk between Russian representatives and rep- 
resentatives of the Central Powers, to which the atten- 
tion of all the belligerents has been invited, for the pur- 
pose of ascertaining whether it may be possible to extend 
these parleys into a general conference with regard to 
terms of peace and settlement. The Russian representa- 
tives presented not only a perfectly definite statement 
of the principles upon which they would be willing to 
conclude peace, but also an equally definite program for 
the concrete application of those principles. The repre- 
sentatives of the Central Powers, on their part, presented 
an outline of settlement which, if much less definite, 
seemed susceptible of liberal interpretation until their 
specific program of practical terms was added. That 
program proposed no concessions at all, either to the 
sovereignty of Russia or to the preferences of the popu- 
lation with whose fortunes it dealt, but meant, in a 
word, that the Central Empires were to keep every foot 
of territory their armed forces had occupied—every 
province, every city, every point of vantage—as a per- 
manent addition to their territories and their power. 
It is a reasonable conjecture that the general principles 
of settlement which they at first suggested originated 
with the more liberal statesmen of Germany and Austria, 
the men who have begun to feel the force of their own 
people’s thought and purpose, while the concrete terms 
of actual settlement came from the military leaders, who 
have no thought but to keep what they have got. The 
negotiations have been broken off. The Russian repre- 
sentatives were sincere and in earnest. They cannot 
entertain such proposals of conquest and domination. 
The whole incident is full of significance. It is also 
full of perplexity. With whom are the Russian repre- 
sentatives dealing? For whom are the representatives 
of the Central Empires speaking? Are they speaking 
for the majorities of their respective parliaments or for 
the minority parties, that military and imperialistic 
minority which has so far dominated their whole policy 
and controlled the affairs of Turkey and of the Balkan 
States, which have felt obliged to become their associates 
in this war? The Russian representatives have insisted— 
very justly, very wisely, and in the true spirit of modern 
democracy—that the conferences they have been holding 
with the Teutonic and Turkish statesmen should be hel 
with open, not closed, doors, and all the world has been 
audience, as was desired. To whom have we been listen- 
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ing, then? To those who speak the spirit and intention 
of the resolutions of the German Reichstag of the 9th of 
July last, the spirit and intention of the liberal leaders 
and parties of Germany, or to those who resist and defy 
that spirit and intention and insist upon conquest and 
subjugation? Or are we listening, in fact, to both, 
unreconciled and in open and hopeless contradiction ? 
These are very serious and pregnant questions. Upon 
the answer to them depends the peace of the world. 

But whatever the results of the parleys at Brest- 
Litovsk, whatever the confusions of counsel and of pur- 
pose in the utterances of the spokesmen of the Central 
Empires, they have again attempted to acquaint the 
world with their objects in the war and have again chal- 
lenged their adversaries to say what their objects are 
and what sort of settlement they would deem just and 
satisfactory. There is no good reason why that challenge 
should not be responded to, and responded to with the 
utmost candor. We did not wait for it. Not once, but 
again and again we have laid our whole thought and 
purpose before the world, not in general terms only, but 
each time with sufficient definition to make it clear what 
sort of definite terms of settlement must necessarily 
spring out of them. Within the last week Mr. Lloyd- 
George has spoken with admirable candor and in ad- 
mirable spirit for the people and Government of Great 
Britain. There is no confusion of counsel among the 
adversaries of the Central Powers, no uncertainty of 
principle, no vagueness of detail. The only secrecy of 
counsel, the only lack of fearless frankness, the only 
failure to make definite statement of the objects of the 
war, lies with Germany and her allies. The issues of life 
and death hang upon these definitions. No statesman 
who has the least conception of his responsibility ought 
for a moment to permit himself to continue this tragical 
and appalling outpouring of blood and treasure unless 
he is sure beyond a peradventure that the objects of the 
vital sacrifice are part and parcel of the very life of 
society, and that the people for whom he speaks think 
them right and imperative as he does. 

There is, moreover, a voice calling for these defini- 
tions of principles and of purposes which is, it seems to 
me, more thrilling and more compelling than any of the 
many moving voices with which the trouble@ air of the 
world is filled. It is the voice of the Russian people. 
They are prostrate and all but helpless, it would seem, 
before the grim power of Germany, which has hitherto 
known no relenting and no pity. Their power appar- 
ently is shattered. And yet their soul is not subservient. 
They will not yield either in principle or in action. 
Their conception of what is right, of what is humane 
and honorable for them to accept, has been stated with 
a frankness, a largeness of view, a generosity of spirit, 
and a universal human sympathy which must challenge 
the admiration of every friend of mankind; and they 
have refused to compound their ideals or desert others 
that they themselves may be safe. They call to us to 
say what it is that we desire, in what, if in anything, 
our purpose and our spirit differ from theirs; and I be- 
lieve that the people of the United States would wish 
me to respond with utter simplicity and frankness. 
Whether their present leaders believe it or not, it is our 
heartfelt desire and hope that some way may be opened 
whereby we may be privileged to assist the people of 
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Russia to attain their utmost hope of liberty and ordered 
peace. 

It will be our wish and purpose that the processes of 
peace, when they are begun, shall be absolutely open, and 
that they shall involve and permit henceforth no secret 
understandings of any kind. The day of conquest and 
aggrandizement is gone by; so is also the day of secret 
covenants, entered into in the interest of particular gov- © 
ernments and likely at some unlooked-for moment to 
upset the peace of the world. It is this happy fact, now 
clear to the view of every public man whose thoughts do 
not still linger in an age that is dead and gone, which 
makes it possible for every nation whose purposes are 
consistent with justice and the peace of the world to 
avow now or at any other time the objects it has in view. 

We entered this war because violations of right had 
occurred which touched us to the quick and made the 
life of our own people impossible unless they were cor- 
rected and the world secured once for all against their 
recurrence. What we demand in this war, therefore, is 
nothing peculiar to ourselves. It is that the world be 
made fit and safe to live in; and particularly that it be 
made safe for every peace-loving nation which, like our 
own, wishes to live its own life, determine its own insti- 
tutions, be assured of justice and fair dealings by the 
other peoples of the world, as against force and selfish 
aggression. All the peoples of the world are in effect 
partners in this interest, and for our own part we see 
very clearly that unless justice be done to others it will 
not be done to us. 

The program of the world’s peace, therefore, is our 
program, and that program, the only possible program, 
as we see it, is this: 


I 


Open covenants of peace, openly arrived at, after 
which there shall be no private international understand- 
ings of any kind, but diplomacy shall proceed always 
frankly and in the public view. 


II 


Absolute freedom of navigation upon the seas, outside 
territorial waters, alike in peace and in war, except as 
the seas may be closed in whole or in part by interna- 
tional action for the enforcement of international cove- 
nants. 


IIl 


The removal, so far as possible, of all economic bar- 
riers and the establishment of an equality of trade con- 
ditions among all the nations consenting to the peace 
and associating themselves for its maintenance. 


IV 


Adequate guarantees given and taken that national 
armaments will reduce to the lowest point consistent 
with domestic safety. 


Free, open-minded, and absolutely impartial adjust- 
ment of all colonial claims, based upon a strict observ- 
ance of the principle that in determining all such ques- 
tions of sovereignty the interests of the population con- 
cerned must have equal weight with the equitable claims 
of the government whose title is to be determined. 
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VI 


The evacuation of all Russian territory and such a 
settlement of all questions affecting Russia as will secure 
the best and freest cooperation of the other nations of 
the world in obtaining for her an unhampered and un- 
embarrassed opportunity for the independent determi- 
nation of her own political development and national 
policy, and assure her of a sincere welcome into the 
society of free nations under institutions of her own 
choosing; and, more than a welcome, assistance also of 
every kind that she may need and may herself desire. 
The treatment accorded Russia by her sister nations in 
the months to come will be the acid test of their good- 
will, of their comprehension of her needs as distin- 
guished from their own interests, and of their intelli- 
gent and unselfish sympathy. 


Vil 


Belgium, the whole world will agree, must be evacu- 
ated and restored, without any attempt to limit the sov- 
ereignty which she enjoys in common with all other free 
nations. No other single act will serve as this will serve 
to restore confidence among the nations in the laws which 
they have themselves set and determined for the govern- 
ment of their relations with one another. Without this 
healing act the whole structure and validity of interna- 
tional law is forever impaired. 


Vill 


All French territory should be freed and the invaded 
portions restored, and the wrong done to France by 
Prussia in 1871 in the matter of Alsace-Lorraine, which 
has unsettled the peace of the world for nearly fifty years, 
should be righted, in order that peace may once more be 
made secure in the interest of all. 


IX 


A readjustment of the frontiers of Italy should be 
effected along clearly recognizable lines of nationality. 


xX 


The peoples of Austria-Hungary, whose place among 
the nations we wish to see safeguarded and assured, 
should be accorded the freest opportunity of autonomous 
development. 

XI 

Roumania, Serbia, and Montenegro should be evacu- 
ated ; occupied territories restored ; Serbia accorded free 
and secure access to the sea; and the relations of the 
several Balkan States to one another determined by 
friendly counsel along historically established lines of 
allegiance and nationality; and international guaran- 
tees of the political and economic independence and ter- 
ritorial integrity of the several Balkan States should be 
entered into. 

XII 


The Turkish portions of the present Ottoman Empire 
should be assured a secure sovereignty, but the other 
nationalities which are now under Turkish rule should 
be assured an undoubted security of life and an abso- 
lutely unmolested opportunity of autonomous develop- 
ment, and the Dardanelles should be permanently opened 
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as a free passage to the ships and commerce of all na- 
tions under international guarantees. 


XIII 


An independent Polish State should be erected which 
should include the territories inhabited by indisputably 
Polish populations, which should be assured a free and 
secure access to the sea, and whose political and eco- 
nomic independence and territorial integrity should be 
guaranteed by international covenant. 


XIV 
A general association of nations must be formed 
under specific covenants for the purpose of affording 
mutual guarantees of political independence and terri- 
torial integrity to great and small States alike. 


In regard to these essential rectifications of wrong and 
assertions of right, we feel ourselves to be intimate part- 
ners of all the governments and peoples associated to- 
gether against the imperialists. We cannot be separated 
in interest or divided in purpose. We stand together 
until the end. 

For such arrangements and covenants we are willing 
to fight and to continue to fight until they are achieved ; 
but only because we wish the right to prevail and desire 
a just and stable peace, such as can be secured only by 
removing the chief provocations to war, which this pro- 
gram does remove. We have no jealousy of German 
greatness, and there is nothing in this program that 
impairs it. We grudge her no achievement or distinc- 
tion of learning or of pacific enterprise, such as have 
made her record very bright and very enviable. We do 
not wish to injure her or to block in any way her legiti- 
mate influence or power. We do not wish to fight her 
either with arms or with hostile arrangements of trade, 
if she is willing to associate herself with us and the other 
peace-loving nations of the world in covenants of justice 
and law and fair dealing. We wish her only to accept a 
place of equality among the peoples of the world—the 
new world in which we now live—instead of a place of 
mastery. 

Neither do we presume to suggest to her any altera- 
tion or modification of her institutions. But it is neces- 
sary, we must frankly say, and necessary as a prelimi- 
nary to any intelligent dealings with her on our part, 
that we should know whom her spokesmen speak for 
when they speak to us, whether for the Reichstag ma- 
jority or for the military party and the men whose creed 
is imperial domination. 

We have spoken now, surely in terms too concrete to 
admit of any further doubt or question. An evident 
principle runs through the whole program I have out- 
lined. It is the principle of justice to all peoples and 
nationalities, and their right to live on equal terms of 
liberty and safety with one another, whether they be 
strong or weak. Unless this principle be made its foun- 
dation, no part of the structure of international justice 
can stand. The people of the United States could act 
upon no other principle, and to the vindication of this 
principle they are ready to devote their lives, their honor, 
and everything that they possess. The moral climax of 


this, the culminating and final war for human liberty, 
has come, and they are ready to put their own strength, 
their own highest purpose, their own integrity and devo- 
tion to the test. 


Xx 
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GREAT BRITAIN’S PEACE TERMS 


In the words of Premier Lloyd-George, January 5, 1918. 


1. The complete restoration, political, territorial, and 
economic, of independence of Belgium and such repara- 
tion as can be made for the devastation of its towns and 
provinces. 

2. The restoration of Serbia, Montenegro, and the 
occupied parts of France, Italy, and Rumania. The 
complete withdrawal] of the allied (Teutonic) armies 
and the reparation for injustice done is a fundamental 
condition of permanent peace. 

3. A reconciliation of the great wrong of 1871, when, 
without any regard to the wishes of the population, two 
French provinces were torn from the side of France and 
incorporated in the German Empire. This sore has 
poisoned the peace of Europe for half a céntury, and, 
until it is cured, healthy conditions will not have been 
restored. 

4. Russia can only be saved by her own people. Great 
Britain cannot be held accountable for decisions, taken 
in her absence, and concerning which she has not been 
consulted or her aid invoked. 

5. An independent Poland, comprising all those gen- 
uinely Polish elements who desire to form a part of it. 

6. Genuine self-government on true democratic prin- 
ciples to those Austro-Hungarian nationalities who have 
long desired it. 

?. The satisfaction of the legitimate claims of the 
Italians for union with those of their own race and 
tongue. 

8. Justice done to the men of Rumanian blood and 
speech in their legitimate aspirations. 

9. The passage between the Mediterranean and the 
Black Sea internationalized and neutralized. 

10. Arabia, Armenia, Mesopotamia, Syria, and Pales- 
tine entitled to a recognition of their separate national 
conditions. 

11. Decision as to the German colonies must have 
primary regard to the wishes and interests of the native 
inhabitants of such colonies. The governing consider- 
ation must be to prevent their exploitation for the bene- 
fit of European capitalists or governments. 

12. Reparation for the injuries done in violation of 
international law. 

13. The settlement after this war shall be one which 
does not in itself bear the seed of future war. A great 
attempt must be made to establish, by some interna- 
tional organization, an alternative to war as a means of 
settling international disputes. 


WE ARE FIGHTING FOR A JUST AND LASTING PEACE 


We believe that before peace can be hoped for three 
conditions must be fulfilled: First, the sanctity of trea- 
ties must be re-established ; secondly, a territorial settle- 
ment must be secured, based on the right of self-determi- 
nation or the consent of the governed; and, lastly, we 
must seek, by the creation of some international organi- 
zation, to limit the burden of armaments and diminish 
the probability of war. On these conditions its peoples 
are prepared to make even greater sacrifices than those 
they have yet endured. 
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BRITISH LABOR’S PEACE POLICY 


ut following pronunciamento is the full text of 

the statement of war aims and peace policy of the 
British Labor movement, as adopted at the special Na- 
tional Labor Conference in Central Hall, Westminster. 
on December 28, 1917: 


1. THe War 


The British Labor movement sees no reason to depart 
from the declaration unanimously agreed to at the Con- 
ference of the Socialist and Labor parties of the Allied 
nations on February 14, 1915, and it reaffirms that dec- 
laration. Whatever may have been the causes of the 
outbreak of war, it is clear that the peoples of Europe, 
who are necessarily the chief sufferers from its horrors, 
had themselves no hand in it. Their common interest 
is now so to conduct the terrible struggle in which they 
find themselves engaged as to bring it, as soon as may 
be possible, to an issue in a secure and lasting peace for 
the world. 


2. MAKING THE WorLD SAFE FoR Democracy 


Whatever may have been the causes for which the war 
was begun, the fundamental purpose of the British Labor 
movement in supporting the continuance of the struggle 
is that the world may henceforth be made safe for de- 
mocracy. 

Of all the war aims, none is so important to the peo- 
ples of the world as that there shall be henceforth on 
earth no more war. Whoever triumphs, the people will 
have lost unless some effective method of preventing war 
can be found. 

As means to this end, the British Labor movement 
relies very largely upon the complete democratization of 
all countries; on the frank abandonment of every form 
of imperialism ; on the suppression of secret diplomacy, 
and on the placing of foreign policy, just as much as 
home policy, under the control of popularly elected leg- 
islatures; on the absolute responsibility of the Foreign 
Minister of each country to its legislature; on such con- 
certed action as may be possible for the universal aboli- 
tion of compulsory military service in all countries, the 
common limitation of the costly armaments by which 
all peoples are burdened, and the entire abolition of 
profit-making armament firms, whose pecuniary interest 
lies always in war scares and rivalry in preparation for 
war. 

But it demands, in addition, that it should be an essen- 
tial part of the treaty of peace itself that there should 
be forthwith established a supernational authority, or 
League of Nations, which should not only be adhered to 
by all the present belligerents, but which every other 
independent sovereign State in the world should be 
pressed to join; the immediate establishment of such 
League of Nations not only of an International High 
Court for the settlement of all disputes between States 
that are of justiciable nature, but also of appropriate 
machinery for prompt and effective mediation between 
States at issue that are not justiciable; the formation 
of an International Legislature, in which the representa- 
tives of every civilized State would have their allotted 
share; the gradual development, as far as may prove to 
be possible, of international legislation agreed to by and 
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definitely binding upon the several States, and for a 
solemn agreement and pledge by all States that every 
issue between any two or more of them shall be sub- 
mitted for settlement as aforesaid, and that they will all 
make common cause against any State which fails to 
adhere to this agreement. 


3. TERRITORIAL ADJUSTMENTS 


The British Labor movement has no sympathy with 
the attempts made, now in this quarter and now in that, 
to convert this war into a war of conquest, nor should 
the struggle be prolonged for a single day, once the con- 
ditions of a permanent peace can be secured, merely for 
the sake of extending the boundaries of any State. 

But it is impossible to ignore the fact that not only 
restitution and reparation, but also certain territorial 
readjustments, are required if a renewal of armaments 
and war is to be avoided. These readjustments must be 
such as can be arrived at by common agreement on the 
general principle of allowing all people to settle their 
own destinies and for the purpose of removing any 
obvious cause of future international conflict. 


(a) 


The British Labor movement emphatically insists that 
a foremost condition of peace must be the reparation by 
the German Government, under the direction of an In- 
ternational Commission, of the wrong admittedly done 
to Belgium; payment by that government for all the 
damage that has resulted from this wrong, and the 
restoration of Belgium to complete and untrammeled 
independent sovereignty, leaving to the decision of the 
Belgian people the determination of their own future 
policy in all respects. 


(b) Atsace anp LorralnE 


The British Labor movement reaffirms its reprobation 
of the crime against the peace of the world by which 
Alsace and Lorraine were forcibly torn from France in 


1871—a political blunder the effects of which have con-* 


tributed in no small degree to the continuance of unrest 
and the growth of militarism in Europe—and, pro- 
foundly sympathizing with the unfortunate inhabitants 
of Alsace and Lorraine, who have been subjected to so 
much repression, asks in accordance with the declara- 
tions of the French Socialists that they shall be allowed, 
under the protection of the supernational authority, or 
League of Nations, freely to decide what shall be their 
future political position. 


(c) Tue BaLxans 


The British Labor movement suggests that the whole 
problem of the reorganization of the administration of 
the peoples of the Balkan Peninsula might be dealt with 
by a Special Conference of their representatives, or by 
an authoritative International Commission, on the basis 
of (a) the complete freedom of these people to settle 
their own destinies, irrespective of Austrian, Turkish, 
or other foreign dominion; ()) the independent sover- 
eignties of the several nationalities in those districts in 
which these are largely predominant; (c) the universal 
adoption of religious tolerance, the equal citizenship of 
all races, and local autonomy; (d) a Customs Union 
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embracing the whole of the Balkan States, and (e) the 
entry of all the Balkan National States into a Federa- 
tion for the concerted arrangement by mutual agree- 
ment among themselves of all matters of common con- 
cern. 


(d) Iraty 


The British Labor movement declares its warmest 
sympathy with the people of Italian blood and speech 
who have been left outside the inconvenient and inde- 
fensible boundaries that have as a result of the diplo- 
matic agreements of the past been assigned to the King- 
dom of Italy, and supports their claim to be united wath 
those of their own race and tongue. It realizes that 
arrangements may be necessary for securing the legiti- 
mate interests of the people of Italy in the adjacent 
seas, but it has no sympathy with the far-reaching aims 
of conquest of Italian imperialism, and believes that all 
legitimate needs can be safeguarded without precluding 
a like recognition of the needs of others or an annexa- 
tion of other people’s territories. 


(e) PoLAND, ETC. 


With regard to the other cases in dispute, from Lux- 
emburg on the one hand, of which the independence has 
been temporarily destroyed, to the lands now under for- 
eign domination inhabited by other races—the outstand- 
ing example being that of the Poles—the British Labor 
movement relies, as the only way of achieving a lasting 
settlement, on the application of the principle of allow- 
in& each people to settle its own destiny. 


(f) Tre Jews AND PALESTINE 


The British Labor movement demands for the Jews 
of all countries the same elementary rights of tolerance, 
freedom of residence and trade, and equal citizenship 
that ought to be extended to all the inhabitants of every 
nation. But it further expresses the hope that it may 
be practicable by agreement among all the nations to set 
free Palestine from the harsh and oppressive govern- 
ment of the Turk, in order that the country may form 
a free State, under international guarantee, to which 
such of the Jewish people as desire to do so may return 
and work out their own salvation, free from interference 
by those of alien race or religion. 


(g) Tue ProsLemM or THE TurKIsH Empire 


The whole civilized world condemns the handing back 
to the universally execrated rule of the Turkish Govern- 
ment any subject people which has once been freed from 
it. Thus whatever may be proposed with regard to Ar- 
menia, Mesopotamia, and Arabia they cannot be re- 
stored to the tyranny of the Sultan and his pashas. 

The British Labor movement disclaims all sympathy 
with the imperialist aims of governments and capitalists 
who would make of these and other territories now 
dominated by the Turkish hordes merely instruments 
either of exploitation or militarism. If in these terri- 
tories it is impracticable to leave it to the peoples to 
settle their own destinies, the British Labor movement 
insists that, conformably with the policy of “no annex- 
ations,” they should be placed for administration in the 
hands of a commission acting under the supernational 
authority, or League of Nations. It is further sug- 
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gested that the peace of the world requires that Con- 
stantinople should be made a free port, permanently 
neutralized, and placed (together with both shores of 
the Dardanelles and possibly some or all of Asia Minor) 
under the same impartial administration. 


(h) Tue Corontes or TropicaL Arrica 


With regard to the colonies of the several belligerents 
in tropical Africa from sea to sea—whether including 
all north of the Zambesi River and south of the Sahara 
Desert, or only those lying between 15 degrees north 
and 15 degrees south latitude, which are already the 
subject of international control—the British Labor 
movement disclaims all sympathy with the imperialist 
idea that these should form the booty of any nation, 
should be exploited for the profit of the capitalist, or 
should be used for the promotion of the militarist aims 
of governments. In view of the fact that it is imprac- 
ticable here to leave the various peoples concerned to 
settle their own destinies, it is suggested that the inter- 
ests of humanity would be best served by the full and 
frank abandonment by all the belligerents of any dreams 
of an African empire; the transfer of the present colo- 
nies of the European powers in tropical Africa, how- 
ever the limits of this area may be defined, to the pro- 
posed supernational authority, or League of Nations, 
herein suggested, and their administration under the 
legislative council of that authority as a single, inde- 
pendent African State, with its own trained staff, on the 
principles of (1) taking account in each locality of the 
wishes of the people when these can be ascertained; (2) 
protection of the natives against exploitation and op- 
pression and the preservation of their tribal interests ; 
(3) all revenues raised to be expended for the welfare 
and development of the African State itself, and (4) 
the permanent neutralization of this African State and 
its abstention from participation in international rival- 
ries or any future wars. 


OrHER Cases 


The British Labor movement suggests that any other 
territories, in which it is proposed that the future safe- 
guarding of pacific relations makes necessary a transfer 
of sovereignty, should be made the subject of amicable 
bargaining, with an equivalent exchange in money or 
otherwise. 


4. Economic RELATIONS 


The British Labor movement declares against all the 
projects now being prepared by imperialists and capi- 
talists not in any one country only, but in most coun- 
tries, for an economic war after peace has been secured, 
either against one or other foreign nation or against all 
foreign nations, as such an economic war if begun by 
any country would inevitably lead to reprisals, to which 
each nation in turn might in self-defense be driven. 

It realizes that all such attempts at economic aggres- 
sion, whether by protective tariffs or capitalist trusts or 
monopolies, inevitably result in the spoliation of the 
working classes of the several countries for the profit of 
the capitalists; and the British workmen see in the alli- 
ance between the military imperialists and the fiscal 
protectionists in any country whatsoever not only a seri- 
ous danger to the prosperity of the masses of the people, 
but also a grave menace to peace. 


On the other hand, if unfortunately a genuine peace 
cannot be secured, the right of each nation to the defense 
of its own economic interests and, in face of the world 
shortage hereinafter mentioned, to the conservation for 
its own people of a sufficiency of its own supplies of 
foodstuffs and raw material cannot be denied. 

The British Labor movement, accordingly, urges upon 
jhe Labor parties of all countries the importance of in- 
sisting, in the attitude of the government toward com- 
mercial enterprises, along with the necessary control of 
supplies for its own people, on the principle of the open 
door, on customs duties being limited strictly to revenue 
purposes, and on there being no hostile discrimination 
against foreign countries. But it urges equally the im- 
portance not merely of conservation, but also of the 
utmost possible development by appropriate government 
action of the resources of every country for the benefit 
not only of its own people, but also of the world, and the 
need for an international agreement for the enforce- 
ment in all countries of the legislation on factory condi- 
tions, hours of labor, and the prevention of sweating 
and unhealthy trades necessary to protect the workers 
against exploitation and oppression. 


5. THe PrRoBLEMS OF PEACE 


To make the world safe for democracy involves much 
more than the prevention of war, either military or eco- 
nomic. It will be a device of the capitalist interests to 
pretend that the treaty of peace need concern itself only 
with the cessation of the struggle of the armed forces 
and with any necessary territorial readjustments. The 
British Labor movement insists that, in view of the prob- 
able world-wide shortage after the war of exportable 
foodstuffs and raw materials and of merchant shipping, 
it is imperative, in order to prevent the most serious 
hardships and even possible famine in one country or 
another, that systematic arrangements should be made 
on an international basis for the allocation and convey- 
ance of the available exportable surpluses of these com- 


- modities to the different countries in proportion not to 


their purchasing powers, but to their several pressing 
needs, and that within each country the government 
must for some time maintain its control of the most in- 
dispensable commodities in order to secure their appro- 
priation, not in a competitive market, mainly to the 
richer classes, in proportion to their means, but system- 
atically, to meet the most urgent needs of the whole 
community, on the principle of “No cake for any one 
until all have bread.” 

Moreover, it cannot but be anticipated that in all 
countries the dislocation of industry attendant on peace, 
the instant discharge of millions of munition workers 
and workers in war trades, and the demobilization of sol- 
diers—in face of the scarcity of industrial capital, the 
shortage of raw materials, and the insecurity of com- 
mercial enterprise—will, unless prompt and energetic 
action be taken by the several governments, plunge a 
large part of the wage-earning population into all the 
miseries of unemployment, more or less prolonged. In 
view of the fact that widespread unemployment in any 
country, like a famine, is an injury not to that country 
alone, but impoverishes also the rest of the world, the 
British Labor movement holds that it is the duty of 
every government to take immediate action not merely 
to relieve the unemployed when unemployment has set 
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in, but actually, so far as may be practicable, to prevent 
the occurrence of unemployment. 

It therefore urges upon the Labor parties of every 
country the necessity of their pressing upon their gov- 
ernments the preparation of plans for the execution of 
all the innumerable public works (such as the making 
and repairing of roads and railways, the erection of 
schools and public buildings, the provision of working- 
class dwellings, and the reclamation and afforestation 
of land) that will be required in the near future not 
for the sake of finding measures of relief for the unem- 
ployed, but with a view to these works being undertaken 
at such a rate in each locality as will suffice, together 
with the various capitalist enterprises that may be in 
progress, to maintain at a fairly uniform level year by 
year and throughout each year the aggregate demand 
for labor, and thus prevent there being any unemployed. 
It is now known that in this way it is quite possible for 
any government to prevent, if it chooses, the very occur- 
rence of any widespread or prolonged involuntary un- 
employment, which, if it is now in any country allowed 
to oceur, is as much the result of government neglect as 
is any epidemic disease. 


6. RESTORATION AND REPARATION 


The British Labor movement holds that one of the 
most imperative duties of all countries immediately 
peace is declared will be the restoration, so far as may 


be possible, of the homes, farms, factories, public build- 
ings, and means of communication in France, Belgium, 
Tyrol, and North Italy, East Prussia, Poland, Galicia, 


Russia, Roumania, the Balkans, Greece, Armenia, Asia 
Minor, and Central Africa; that the restoration should 
not be limited to compensation for public buildings, 
capitalist undertakings, and material property proved 
to be destroyed or damaged, but should be extended to 
setting up the wage-earners and peasants themselves in 
homes and employments ; and that to insure the full and 
impartial application of these principles the assessment 
and distribution of the compensation, so far as the cost 
is contributed by any international fund, should be made 
under the direction of an International Commission. 

But the British Labor movement will not be satisfied 
unless a full and free judicial investigation be made into 
the accusations, so freely made on all sides, that partic- 
ular governments have ordered, and particular officers 
have exercised, acts of cruelty, oppression, violence, and 
theft against individual victims for which no justifica- 
tion can be found in the ordinary usages of war. It draws 
attention in particular to the loss of life and property 
of merchant seamen and other non-combatants (includ- 
ing women and children) resulting from this inhuman 
and ruthless conduct. 

It should be part of the conditions of peace that there 
should be forthwith set up a court of claims and accu- 
sations, which should investigate all such allegations as 
may be brought before it, summon the accused ] person or 
government to answer the complaint, to pronounce judg- 
ment and award compensation or damages, payable by 
the individual or government condemned, to the persons 
who had suffered wrong or to their dependents. The 
several governments must be responsible, financially and 
otherwise, for the presentation of the cases of their re- 
spective nationals to such a court of claims and accusa- 
tions. 
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I. The evacuation of all Russian territory occupied by 
Germany, and autonomy for Poland and the Lithuanian 
and Lettish provinces. 

II. Autonomy for Turkish Armenia. 

III. Settlement of the question of Alsace-Lorraine by 
plebiscite, with a guarantee of perfect freedom of vote. 

IV. The restoration of Belgium and indemnity for 
damages to be provided by an international financial 
fund. 

V. The restoration of Serbia and Montenegro, with 
indemnity for damages to be taken out of a similar inter- 
national fund. Serbia, moreover, to have access to the 
Adriatic; Bosnia and Herzegovina to have complete 
autonomy. 

VI. Other contested territory in the Balkans to enjoy 
temporary autonomy until a plebiscite is taken. 

VII. Roumania to recover all territory within her 
previous frontiers, after promising to grant autonomy to 
the Dobrudja and to give effect to article 3 of the Berlin 
convention concerning the equality of the rights of Jews. 

VIII. Autonomy for the regions Trent and Trieste, 
inhabited by Italian populations, until a plebiscite is 
taken. 

IX. Germany to receive back her colonies. 

The colonies of Germany have a population of only 
12,000,000 souls. The question of their possession does 
not justify the sacrifice of a single life. 

X. Restoration of Persia and Greece. 

XI. Neutralization of all maritime straits leading to 
inland seas, including the canals of Suez and Panama; 
freedom of commercial navigation ; the canceling of all 
charters during war time of enemy ships, and the tor- 
pedoing of commercial ships on the high seas to be for- 
bidden by international agreement. 

XII. All belligerents to renounce war indemnities 
under any form or disguise, and all contributions exacted 
since the beginning of the war to be refunded. 

XIII. All belligerents to renounce definitely any com- 
mercial boycott after the war or the institution of special 
customs and agreements. 

XIV. Peace conditions to be settled by a peace con- 
gress composed of delegates chosen by national repre- 
sentative bodies ; diplomatists to bind themselves to sign 
no secret treaties, which are to be declared, by their 
nature, null and void. 

XV. Gradual disarmament on land and sea, and the 
reestablishment of militia to replace standing armies. 


AN ECHO IN GERMANY.—A recent cable dispatch 
from Amsterdam gave the details of the founding in 
Munich of a new political party known as the “Free 
Committee.” This move was made under the leadership 
of Professor Foerster, who has held what may be termed 
“unorthodox views” of the war. At the first meeting of 
the Free Committee a resolution relative to peace nego- 
tiations was passed and telegraphed to the Reichstag. 
According to the cabled report, this resolution began as 
follows: “Despite its partiality, President Wilson’s mes- 
sage contains a practicable basis for the inauguration of 
negotiations for a general peace.” 
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INTERNATIONAL BARRIERS 
By JACKSON H. RALSTON. 


H: wHo would verily make the world safe for democ- 
racy—meaning for the average man—must discard 
some of the nomenclature with which diplomacy has 
shrouded foreign relations. We must no longer hear of 
English or German or American “interests.” 

What does “interests” mean? In point of fact, its only 
significance is that English or German or American ex- 
ploiters have gained a footing somewhere beyond their 
native lands, and demand the protection of their govern- 
ments to fortify or extend their fields of operation. It 
means an interference by their national sovereignty 
with the sovereignty of another nation; it means the in- 
terest of the individual engaged in the exploitation—his 
personal selfish advantage. It does not mean the well- 
being of the average citizen of his country. 

The German vine-dresser laboring upon the banks of 
the Rhine has negligible concern in the extra per cent of 
the German capitalist who would control the financial 
destinies of the Turkish Empire. The English coal- 
digger will live and die without having his happiness 
advanced or retarded because an English railway ex- 
ploiter owns or does not own a railroad in Mesopotamia. 
The olive-grower of southern France is not concerned 
in the commercial enterprises of others of his country- 
men in Morocco. Nevertheless, under the elusive phrase 
of national “interests,” German vine-dressers, English 
miners, and French olive-growers are expected to go 
forth to battle to protect the property of those whose 
voices become all powerful in their national affairs 
through their already swollen fortunes. Let us no longer 
hear in this country that American interests—that is to 
say, the interests of an infinitely small coterie of mine 
or range owners—demand that the wheat growers of the 
Dakotas or the tobacco growers of Maryland be sum- 
moned to battle in Mexico or some other of our southern 
countries. 

All this is not to say that injustices committed by a 
nation against an individual should not receive such 
rectification as a court of justice can give, or that a na- 
tion may not be instrumental in helping one of its citi- 
zens to obtain such redress. In the present stage of in- 
ternational civilization it is scarcely ever difficult to 
obtain this redress, and with the ending of the present 
war undoubtedly such relief will be still more ready. 

The whole subject is so large that a brief article can 
have but little value, and yet, as touching upon the gen- 
eral subject, one thing may be pointed out: 

One great cause of national differences is the wrong 
inflicted upon vast masses of individuals of one country 
by the government of another country through the de- 
nial by the second country of the most ordinary indi- 
vidual rights, such as freedom of trade. There is no 
natural reason why a German should not trade with an 
American as readily as Germans and Americans trade 
among themselves, and the government which sets up a 
barrier against such intercourse between individuals ag- 
gregated into nations is itself a wrongdoer. The arti- 
ficial barrier so created, violating natural right, provokes 
international conflict, and in this broad general sense 
there are such things as American or English or German 
interests. The society, therefore, which would favor 
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peace must sooner or later bring itself to favor the things 


which make for peace, the chiefest of which is uninter- 
rupted international intercourse. 


FIGHTING A WAY OUT OF HELL 
By HENRI BARBUSSE* 


{Hell is no longer a fabulous place, where the tempera- 
ture never declines, where spirits comfortably disembodied 
are toasted endlessly. Hell is water—cold, endless, dripping, 
suffocating, chilling. We have expert testimony on this point. 
“T used to think,” says Henri Barbusse, “that the worst 
hell in war was the blaze of shells; and then for long I 
thought it was the suffocation of the caverns which eter- 
nally confine us. But it is neither of these. Hell is water.” 
Hell is a dream-place of materiality, where men are eter- 
nally striving for a purpose not clear to them, under the 
command of powers intangible, against an enemy that is 
rarely seen, in the midst of dank and loathsome mud. Dic- 
ture the mud: not good, honest mire, but earth supersatu- 
rated with pools of filth and sliminess here and there. As 
far as one may see is this unholy mess of earth and waiter, 
unstable, dragging one down and sucking one in, clinging, 
cold, unescapable, like a miasma congealed. One who has 
dreamt in terror of standing alone in the desolation of 
some world’s end may dimly recreate his dream in the at- 
tempt to visualize the war of mud. Imbedded in the mud 
or floating upon it are those who have succumbed, not to 
the Germans, but to the universal enemy. When men have 
gone through this, lived through this—after high explosives, 
the bayonet charge, gas, the only less loathsome dugout, and 
the rest—what do they think, if think they can, of war, of 
peace? One might carelessly say their only wish would be 
to go home, to have an end to all, no matter what the terms, 
nor what the price to pay. If Henri Barbusse speaks truly— 
and none who reads him may doubt long—they do not wish 
these things. If this war does not yet make an end of war. 
they will go on, to more mud, to depths of hell yet unex- 
plored. They will go on until not this war, but war, is done. 
We quote in the following lines passages from “Under Fire.” 
that tell this much more eloquently than any fireside oratory 
of the non-shootable variety may do.—THE Epirors.] 


E GET UP, and at once the icy wind makes us trem- 

ble like trees. Slowly we veer towards the mass 
formed by two men curiously joined, leaning shoulder 
to shoulder, and each with an arm around the neck of 
the other. Is it the hand-to-hand fight of two soldiers 
who have overpowered each other in death and still hold 
their own, who can never again lose their grip? No: 
they are two men who recline upon each other so as to 
sleep. As they might not spread themselves on the 
falling earth that was ready to spread itself on them, 
they have supported each other, clasping each other’s 
shoulder; and thus plunged in the ground up to the 
knees, they have gone to sleep. We respect their still- 
ness, and withdraw from the twin statue of human 
wretchedness. . . . 

Waking, Paradis and I look at each other, and re- 
member. We return to life and daylight as in a night- 
mare. In front of us the calamitous plain is resur- 
rected, where hummocks vaguely appear from their im- 
mersion—the steel-like plain that is rusty in places and 
shines with lines and pools of water—while bodies are 
strewn here and there in the vastness like foul rubbish— 
prone bodies that breathe or rot. 

Paradis says to me, “That’s war.” 


* Reprinted by permission from “Under Fire,” by Henri 
Rarbusse, copyrighted by E. P. Dutton & Co., New York. 
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“Yes, that’s it,” he repeats in a far-away voice ; “that’s 
war. It’s not anything else.” 

He means—and | am with him in his meaning— 
“More than attacks that are like ceremonial reviews; 
more than visible battles unfurled like banners; more 
even than the hand-to-hand encounters of shouting 
strife, war is frightful and unnatural weariness, water 
up to the belly, mud and dung and infamous filth. It 
is befouled faces and tattered flesh ; it is the corpses that 
are no longer like corpses even, floating on the ravenous 
earth. It is that, that endless monotony of misery, 
broken by poignant tragedies; it is that, and not the 
bayonet glittering like silver, nor the bugle’s chanticleer 
call to the sun!” 

Paradis was so full of this thought that he ruminated 
a memory, and growled, “D’you remember the woman 
in the town where we went about a bit not so very long 
ago? She talked some drivel about attacks, and said, 
‘How beautiful they must be to see! ” 

A chasseur who was full length on his belly, flattened 
out like a cloak, raised his head out of the filthy back- 
ground in which it was sunk, and cried, “Beautiful? 
Oh, hell! It’s just as if an ox were to say, ‘What a fine 
sight it must be, all those droves of cattle driven for- 
ward to the slaughter-house!’” He spat out mud from 
his besmeared mouth, and his unburied face was like 
a beast’s. ° 

“Let them say ‘It must be,” he sputtered in a 
strange, jerky voice, grating and ragged; “that’s all 
right. But beautiful! Oh, hell!” 

Writhing under the idea, he added passionately, “It’s 
when they say things like that, that they hit us the hard- 
est of all!” 

Paradis, with his back bent under mats of earth and 

clay, was trying to convey his idea that the war cannot 
be imagined or measured in terms of time and space. 
“When one speaks of the whole war,” he said, thinking 
aloud, “It’s as if you said nothing at all—the words are 
strangled. We’re here, and we look at it all like blind 
men.” . 
The others, dragging themselves on their elbows, 
began. to make splashing movements, by way of casting 
off the clammy, infernal covering that weighed them 
down. The palalysis of cold was passing away from 
the knot of sufferers, though the light no longer made 
any progress over the great irregular marsh of the lower 
plain. The desolation proceeded, but not the day. 

Then he who spoke sorrowfully, like a bell, said: “It’ll 
be no good telling about it, eh? They wouldn’t believe 
you; not out of ‘malice or through liking to pull your 
leg, but because they couldn’t. When you say to ’em 
later, if you live to say it, ‘We were on a night job, and 
we got shelled, and we were very nearly drowned in 
mud,’ they’ll say, ‘Ah? And p’raps they’ll say, ‘You 
didn’t have a very spicy time on the job.’ And that’s 
all. No one can know it. Only us.” 

“No, not even us, not even us!” some one cried. 

“That’s what T say, too. We shall forget—we’re for- 
getting already, my boy !” 

“We’ve seen too much to remember.” . . 

“That’s true what he says,” remarks a man, _ without 
moving his head in its pillory of mud. “When T was on 
leave, T found T’d already jolly well forgotten what had 
happened to me before. There were some letters from 
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me that 1 read over again, just as if they were a book 
I was opening. And yet, in spite of that, l’ve forgotten 
also all the pain I’ve had in the war. We’re forgetting- 
machines. Men are things that think a little, but chiefly 
forget. ‘That’s what we are.” 

“Then neither the other side nor us’ll remember! So 
much misery all wasted !” 

This point of view added to the abasement of these 
beings on the shore of the flood, like news of a greater 
disaster, and humiliated them still more. 

“Ah, if one did remember!” cried some one. 

“If we remembered,” said another, “there wouldn’t be 
any more war.” 

A third added grandly, “Yes, if we remembered, war 
would be less useless than it is.” 

But suddenly one of the prone survivors rose to his 
knees, dark as a great bat ensnared, and as the mud 
dripped from his waving arms he cried in a hollow voice, 
“There must be no more war after this!” 

In that miry corner where, still feeble unto impotence, 
we were beset by blasts of wind which laid hold on us 
with such rude strength that the very ground seemed to 
sway like sea-drift, the cry of the man who looked as if 
he were trying to fly away evoked other like cries: 
“There must be no more war after this!” 

The sullen or furious exclamations of these men fet- 
tered to the earth, incarnate of earth, arose and slid 
away on the wind like beating wings— 

“No more war! No more war! Enough of it!” 

“It’s too stupid—it’s too stupid,” they mumbled. 
“What does it mean, at the bottom of it, all this ?—all 
this that you can’t even give a name to?” 

They snarled and growled like wild beasts on that sort 
of ice-floe contended for by the elements, in their dismal 
disguise of ragged mud. So huge was the protest thus 
rousing them in revolt that it choked them. 

“We're made to live, not to be done in like this!” 

* * * * * * 

“Well, then?” clamors one. 

“Ay, what then ?” the other repeats, still more grandly. 

The wind sets the flooded flats a-tremble to our eyes, 
and falling furiously on the human masses lying or 
kneeling and fixed like flagstones and grave-slabs, it 
wrings new shivering from them. 

“There will be no more war,” growls a soldier, 
there is no more Germany.” 

“That’s not the right thing to say!” cries another. 
“It isn’t enough. There'll be no more war when the 
spirit of war is defeated.” The roaring of the wind half 
smothered his words, so he lifted his head and repeated 
them. 

“Germany and militarism”’—some one in his anger 
precipitately cut in—“they’re the same thing. Thev 
wanted the war, and they’d planned it beforehand. 
They are militarism.” 

“Militarism-—” a soldier began. 

“What is it?” some one asked. 

“Tt’s—-it’s brute force that’s ready prepared, and that 
lets fly suddenly, any minute.” 

“Yes. Today militarism is called Germany.” 

“Yes, but what will it be called tomorrow ?” 

“T don’t know,” said a voice serious as a prophet’s. 

“Tf the spirit of war isn’t killed, you'll have struggle 


all through the ages.” 
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“We must—one’s got to—” 

“We must fight!” gurgled the hoarse voice of a man 
who had lain stiff in the devouring mud ever since our 
awakening; “we’ve got to!” His body turned heavily 
over. “We've got to give all that we have, our strength 
and our skins and our hearts, all our life and what 
pleasures are left to us. The life of prisoners as we are, 
we’ve got to take it in both hands. You’ve got to en- 
dure everything, even injustice—and that’s the king 
that’s reigning now—and the shameful and disgusting 
sights we see, so as to come out on top and win. But if 
we’ve got to make such a sacrifice,” adds the shapeless 
man, turning over again, “it’s because we’re fighting for 
progress, not for a country; against error, not against a 
country.” . 

“All the same,’ > grumbled a squatting chasseur in his 
turn, “there are some that fight with quite another idea 
than that in their heads. I’ve seen some of ’em, young 
men, who said, “To hell with humanitarian ideas ;’ what 
mattered to them was nationality and nothing else, and 
the war was a question of fatherlands—let every man 
make a shine about his own. They were fighting, those 
chaps, and they were fighting well.” 

“They’re young, the lads you’re talking about; they’re 
young, and we must excuse ’em.” 

“You can do a thing well without knowing what you 
are doing.” 

“Men are mad, that’s true. 
often enough.” 

“The Jingoes—they’re vermin,” growled a shadow. 

Several times they repeated, as though feeling their 
way, “War must be killed; war itself.” 

“That’s all silly talk. What diff does it make whether 
you think this or that? We’ve got to be winners, that’s 
all.” 

But the others had begun to cast about. They wanted 
to know and to see farther than today. They throbbed 
with the effort to beget in themselves some light of wis- 
dom and of will. Some sparse convictions whirled in 
their minds, and jumbled scraps of creeds issued from 
their lips. 

“Of course—yes—but we must look at facts—you’ve 
got to think about the object, old chap.” 

“The object? ‘To be winners in this war,” the pillar- 
man insisted ; “isn’t that an object ?” 

Two there were who replied together, “No!” 

* * * * * * * 


A still more violent blast of wind shut our eyes and 
choked us. When it had passed, and we saw the volley 
take flight across the plain, seizing and shaking its 
muddy plunder and furrowing the water in the long, 
gaping trenches—long as the grave of an army—we 
began again. 

“After all, what is it that makes the mass and the 
horror of war?” 

“Tt’s the mass of the people.” 

“But the people—that’s us !” 

He who had said it looked at me inquiringly. 

“Yes,” I said to him, “yes, old boy, that’s true. It’s 
with us only that they make battles. It is we who are 
the material of war. War is made up of the flesh and 
the souls of common soldiers only. It is we who make 
the plains of dead and the rivers of blood, all of us, and 
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each of us is invisible and silent because of the immen- 
sity of our numbers. The emptied towns and the vil- 
lages destroyed, they are a wilderness of our making. 
Yes, war is all of us, and all of us together.” 

“Yes, that’s true. It’s the people who are war; with- 
out them there would be nothing—nothing but some 
wrangling, a long way off. But it isn’t they who de- 
cide on it; it’s the masters who steer them.” 

“The people are struggling today to have no more 
masters that steer them. This war, it’s like the French 
Revolution continuing.” 

“Well, then, if that’s so, we’re working for the Prus- 
sians, too ?” 

“Tt’s to be hoped so,” said one of the wretches of the 
plain. 

“Oh, hell!” said the chasseur, grinding his teeth. 
he shook his head and added no more. 

“We want to look after ourselves! You shouldn’t 
meddle in other people’s business,” mumbled the obsti- 
nate snarler. 

“Yes, you should! Because what you call ‘other peo- 
ple” that’s just what they’re not—they’re the same!” 

“Why is it always us that has to march away for 
everybody 2” 

“That’s it!” said a man, and he repeated the words 
he had used a moment before. “More’s the pity, or so 
much the better.” 

“The people—they’re nothing, though they ought to 
be everything,” then said the man who had questioned 
me, recalling, though he did not know it, an historic 
sentence of more than a century ago, but investing it at 
last with its great universal significance. 

“The peoples of the world ought to come to an : under- 
standing, through the hides and on the bodies of those 
who exploit them one way or another. All the masses 
ought to agree together.” 

“All men ought to be equal.” 

The word seems to come to us like a rescue. 

“Equal—yes—yves—there are some great meanings for 
justice and truth. There are some things one believes 
in, that one turns to and clings to as if they were a sort 
of light. There’s equality, above all.” 

“There’s liberty and fraternity, too.” 

“But principally equality !” 

I tell them that fraternity is a dream, an obscure and 
uncertain sentiment; that while it is unnatural for a 
man to hate one whom he does not know, it is equally 
unnatural to love him. You can build nothing on fra- 
ternity. Nor on liberty, either; it is too relative a thing 
in a society where all the elements subdivide each other 
by force. 

But equality is always the same. Liberty and frater- 
nity are words, while equality is a fact. Equality 
should be the great human formula—social equality-— 
for while individuals have varying values, each must have 
an equal share in social life; and that is only just, be- 
cause the life of one human being is equal to the life of 
another. 

And these men of the people, dimly seeing some un- 
known revolution greater than the other—a revolution 
springing from themselves and already rising, rising in 
their throats—repeat “Equality !” 

“That would be fine !” said one. 


But 
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“Too fine to be true!” said another. 

But the third said, “It’s because it’s true that it’s 
fine. It has no other beauty, mind! And it’s not be- 
cause it’s fine that it will come true. Fineness is not in 
vogue, any more than love is. It’s because it’s true that 
it has to be.” 

* * * * ok * * 

“They will say to you,” growled a kneeling man who 
stooped with his two hands in the earth and shook his 
shoulders like a mastiff, “‘My friend, you have been a 
wonderful hero!’ I don’t want them to say it!” 

“Heroes? Some sort of extraordinary being? Idols? 
Rot! We’ve been murderers. We have respectably fol- 
lowed the trade of hangmen. We shall do it again with 
all our might, because it’s of great importance to follow 
that trade, so as to punish war and smother it. he act 
of slaughter is always ignoble; sometimes necessary, but 
always ignoble. Yes, hard and persistent murderers, 
that’s what we’ve been. But don’t talk to me about mil- 
itary virtue because I’ve killed Germans.” 

“Nor to me,” cried another in so loud a voice that no 
one could have replied to him even had he dared; “nor 
to me, because I’ve saved the lives of Frenchmen! Why, 
we might as well set fire to houses for the sake of the ex- 
cellence of life-saving !” 

“Tt would be a crime to exhibit the fine side of war, 
even if there were one!” murmured one of the somber 
soldiers. 

The first man continued: “They'll say those things to 
us by way of paying us with glory, and to pay them- 
selves, too, for what they haven’t done. But military 
glory—it isn’t even true for us common soldiers. It’s 
for some, but outside those elect the soldier’s glory is a 
lie, like every other fine-looking thing in war. In real- 
ity, the soldier’s sacrifice is obscurely concealed. The 
multitudes that make up the waves of attack have no 
reward. They run to hurl themselves into a frightful, 
inglorious nothing. You cannot even heap up their 
names—their poor little names of nobodies.” 

* * ae ae 


The storm is falling more heavily on the expanse of 
flayed and martyred fields. The day is full of night. 
It is as if new enemy shapes of men and groups of men 
are rising unceasingly on the crest of the mountain- 
chain of clouds ’round about the barbaric outlines of 
crosses, eagles, churches, royal and military palaces and 
temples. ‘They seem to multiply there, shutting out the 
stars that are fewer than mankind; it seems even as if 
these apparitions are moving in all directions in the ex- 
cavated ground, here, there, among the real beings who 
are thrown there at random, half buried in the earth like 
grains of corn. 

My still living companions have at last got up. Stand- 
ing with difficulty on the foundered soil, enclosed in 
their bemired garb, laid out in strange upright coffins 
of mud, raising their huge simplicity out of the earth’s 
depths—a profundity like that of ignorance—they move 
and ery out, with their gaze, their arms, and their fists 
extended towards the sky, whence fall daylight and 
storm. They are struggling against victorious specters, 


like the Cyranoes and Don Quixotes that they still are. 
One. sees their shadows stirring on the shining, sad 

expanse of the plain, and reflected in the pallid, stagnant 

surface of the old trenches, which now only the infinite 
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void of space inhabits and purifies, in the center of a 
polar desert whose horizons fume. 

But their eyes are opened. They are beginning to 
make out the boundless simplicity of things. And 
Truth not only invests them with a dawn of hope, but 
raises on it a renewal of strength and courage. 

“That’s enough talk about those others!” one of the 
men commanded; “all the worse for them!—Us! Us 
all!” The understanding between democracies, the en- 
tente among the multitudes, the uplifting of the people 
of the world, the bluntly simple faith! All the rest, 
aye, all the rest, in the past, the present, and the future, 
matters nothing at all. 

And a soldier ventures to add this sentence, though 
he begins it with lowered voice, “If the present war has 
advanced progress by one step, its miseries and slaughter 
will count for little.” 

* * * * 

And while we get ready to rejoin the others and begin 
war again, the dark and storm-choked sky slowly opens 
above our heads. Between two masses of gloomy cloud 
a tranquil gleam emerges; and that line of light, so 
black-edged and beset, brings even so its proof that the 
sun is there. 


LENDING AID TO ENEMY ALIENS 
IN GREAT BRITAIN 


By ANNA B. THOMAS 


HAT items of interest are there concerning the 

Friends’ Emergency Committee for Helping Dis- 
tressed Aliens that may be presented to American read- 
ers? I have been connected with the work of the com- 
mittee since its formation in the first days of the war, 
and as I traverse in thought these three tragic years as 
they have presented themselves to our workers at St. 
Stephen’s House,* my difficulty is, what to select from 
the stories that crowd to my memory. Where to begin? 
What to emphasize? What to omit? 

It must be borne in mind that, owing to the short dis- 
tance which separates London from the actual war zone 
and to the consequent liability of attack by German 
aeroplanes, fears for personal safety have played a large 
part in arousing a hostile spirit towards these aliens of 
enemy nationality that has rendered it extremely diffi- 
cult for them to obtain employment, and that they have 
been surrounded by innumerable harassing and hamper- 
ing restrictions. 

Our first cases were emergency cases indeed. Young 
teachers who had been caught by the outbreak of war 
whilst attending a summer school at Oxford; a journal- 
ist and his English wife from Dresden, cut off from home 
and children whilst on a holiday visit to the wife’s Eng- 
lish relatives; waiter boys discharged by the hundred, 
and quickly rendered homeless and penniless in a hostile 
country; terrified Ruthenian peasants, whose summer 
jaunt to America for fruit-picking had ended in the cap- 
ture of the ship on which they were returning to Aus- 
tria—these were a few of the many who claimed our care 


* This house has now been taken by the Government for 
the use of a Department. The Committee’s present address 
is 14 Great Smith St., Westminster, London, 8S. W. 1. 
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and kept us very busy during the early weeks whilst we 
painfully learned the ropes and mastered the mysteries, 
as strange to the police as to ourselves, of getting our 
aliens registered and properly indexed and investigated. 

In course of time our one room has become ten, and 
our departments have multiplied and our means of help- 
ing, too. We have steadily kept before us the aim of 
showing kindness and good will to our “enemies,” and 
nearly always kindness and good will has been our re- 
ward. 

We want to sow seeds of good will, which may bear 
fruit in future days and to form links which shall here- 
after serve as a foundation base upon which the new 
world of co-operation and peaceful living between our- 
selves and Germany will have to be founded. We have 
many proofs that this is being done—in the letters that 
reach us from our protegés who have returned to their 
German homes; in notices of our work which have ap- 
peared in foreign journals, and in the constant corre- 
spondence that passes between our office and the commit- 
tee which is working with similar aims in Berlin. 

As.the years have gone by our work has passed through 
varying phases. In early days one of our helpers, a 
young lady of American nationality, convoyed groups of 
German women and children to their homes and brought 
back most interesting greetings from pacifist friends of 
pre-war days. Then came the spy scares and the in- 
ternment of the alien men. This involved the breaking 
up of unnumbered homes and bitter hardships for the 
women and children. Then was instituted the Depart- 
ment of Camp Visitation, and the attempts, more or 
less successful, to start industrial and educational work 
in the internment camps, and thus to lighten the lot of 
the men whose unoccupied days at first only offered un- 
ending leisure for brooding on their troubles and worry- 
ing over and about their wives and children. Soon we 
learned that Germany’s policy was to treat her civilian 
aliens as nearly as possible as England was treating 
hers. Reprisals of good have been known, and prisoners 
in Ruhleben have thanked the English committee for 
indirectly helping them. 

Meanwhile the forlorn state of wives and children 
struggling to exist upon the slender government allow- 
ances presented new problems to our committee. The 
sinking of the Lusitania and the air raids stirred up bit- 
terness towards these miserable representatives of Ger- 
many, and at one time we had to open an emergency 
hostel for the people rendered homeless by the attacks of 
English mobs. 

Then the children, suffering from under-feeding, and 
sometimes also from nerve shock—it required the full- 
time work of two helpers to arrange for children’s hostels 
in town and country where the most delicate could be 
fed and cared for. 

Again, clothes, and especially boots, presented a fear- 
ful problem. Generous parcels of clothing were sent us, 
and three rooms barely sufficed for all our stores and for 
the cutting out and giving out of a certain amount of 
regular sewing by which we strove to supplement the 
government grants. 

A business committee was next established, to con- 
sider questions of unpaid debts, insurance policies, and 
the numerous problems that confront a woman whose 
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husband has been suddenly snatched from his business. 
‘his has proved an immense comfort and help. 

Another important department of the work is that of 
helping the travelers who for one reason or another are 
going to Germany. ‘The journey at the present time pre- 
sents many difficulties. Often it is the English wife 
with a family of little children who is going. She is 
quite unaccustomed to travel, knows no word of German, 
and has never been outside England. She comes to our 
office and is taken charge of by our indefatigable ““Trav- 
eling Secretary.” All the details of the journey are ex- 
plained, and she is helped in getting the necessary pass- 
ports and permits. Her tickets, too, are supplied, and 
if she has to break up her home or dispose of furniture, 
ete., one of our helpers assists her in the task. When 
finally all the obstacles are overcome, our Traveling 
Secretary goes down on the same train to the port of 
embarkation, and there, from long experience and per- 
fect knowledge of all officials at the custom-house, etc., 
smooths the path of the departing pilgrims, even to the 
supplying of sandwiches and coffee and milk for the 


- children during the long night hours of waiting that 


have to be passed through, and so the last impression of 
England, “the enemy country,” is of a cheery and kindly 
“cood-bye”; and surely this is much more satisfactory 
than it would be to be sending off hundreds, nay, thou- 
sands, of embittered people filled with an angry sense of 
injustice. . 

For these same English wives and mothers a “Mothers” 
Rest Home” has been established through the kindness 
of some of our friends who have lent their own beautiful 
house of the committee “for the duration of the war.” 
Here the poor women, often on the verge of collapse 
through worry and lack of proper food, are received and 
kept for weeks in pleasant, cheery surroundings, relieved 
of the unbearable strain and cheered and comforted by 
kindly ministrations. Their small children, who cannot 
be otherwise provided for, are cared for in the meantime 
in a special children’s home provided by friends for the 
purpose. 

I fear this letter has exceeded all reasonable bounds, 
yet I have not given you one detailed story from the 
more than five thousand cases that have come under our 
care. Many of them have equally in strangeness and 
in tragic interest the incidents of fiction, and throw a 
lurid light on the sufferings to which the ordinary com- 
monplace individual is liable in wartime. 

In closing, I may just remark that the more intimately 
one gets to know one’s enemies, the more one comes to 
realize that by showing them love and kindness one 
actually does make hatred impossible, and my belief is 
that the “Friends’ Emergency Committee” has done 
more to destroy German militarism than has so far been 
accomplished by all the forces of the Allies. 

The demand on our funds is now as great as ever, and 
so far as we can see it must continue as long as the war 
does, whilst, when peace at length arrives, there will be 
thousands of ruined, desolated homes to be restored, 
and a still larger outlay will be needed. 

We are very grateful for kind help received from 
America in the past, and would ask those who are inter- 
ested in our work to send their contributions in care of 
John Way, 409 Chestnut street, Philadelphia, who will 
forward to us. 
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BRIEF PEACE NOTES 


2 inspired German outcry against President Wil- 
son’s demand for constitutional reform in Germany 
was not quite unanimous. The New York Staatszeitung 
has recently reprinted an article from the Berlin Neue 
Zeit by Eduard Bernstein, one of the leaders of the In- 
dependent Socialist party, in which the writer appears 
decidedly inclined to support Mr. Wilson’s claim that 
Germany’s politics are a matter of intimate concern to 
the other nations of the earth, and that a demand for 
German democracy is not the bad form that the German 
press generally attributed to our President. Dr. Bern- 
stein holds that this attempt to interfere in Germany’s 
intérnal affairs, to be judged fairly, must be judged on 
principle, aud he declares that if Social Democracy so 
considers it, it must agree that nations can no more 
exercise absolute independence than can individuals. As 
there is no absolute isolation possible for a nation today, 
so there can be no absolute lack of obligation to other 
nations. “These obligations,” he asserts, “are expressed 
in the legal relations of the nations to each other by the 
corresponding agreements and securities.” But to des- 
ignate either private persons or nations as disturbers of 
the peace it is needful to establish evidence that is con- 
vineing. There is sufficient evidence in the case of Ger- 
many, Dr. Bernstein holds, to justify America’s accusa- 
tion. He adds: “The intervention in Germany’s politi- 
cal constitution, included in this declaration [the reply 
to the Pope], ought not to be understood as a dictatorial 
demand directed by one individual nation against an- 
other, but as the formulation of a majority resolution 
of the civilized nations regarding the conditions of a 
future peaceful dwelling together of the peoples.” 


. .. From reported statements of the Rio de Janeiro 
press, it would appear that the President’s “war-aims” 
message has made a considerable impression upon Bra- 
zilian official circles and on the public. O Patz goes so 
far as to compare the Fourteen Proposals with the Ten 
Commandments, and declares that they will do more to 
bring peace than all the munitions and money this coun- 
try can contribute. Jornal do Commercio regards the 


message as undeniable evidence of the high motives that: 


inspire the Allied Democracies. 


... A resolution originating in the Boston Chamber 
of Commerce and adopted later by the United States 
Chamber of Commerce is now being sent out to all the 
hundreds of thousands of members of the latter organi- 
zation. It aims to state in unmistakable terms that the 
“big business” of this country cannot welcome ‘the busi- 
ness of a Germany unregenerate, but that, on the con- 
trary, if the German Government becomes an instrument 
responsible to the wishes of the German people, “the 
American people will not join in discrimination against 
German goods after the war.” The resolution and pre- 
amble, as given in press dispatches, run as follows: 

Whereas the size of Germany’s present armament and her 
militaristic attitude have been due to the fact that her gov- 
ernment is a military autocracy, not responsible to the Ger- 
man people; and 

Whereas the size of the German armament after the war 


will be the measure of the greatness of the armament forced 
on all nations; and 


Whereas careful analysis of economic conditions shows 
that the size of Germany’s future armament will funda- 
mentally depend on her after-war receipts of raw materials 
and profits from her foreign trade; and 

Whereas, in our opinion, the American people for the pur- 
pose of preventing an excessive armament will assuredly 
enter an economic combination against Germany if govern- 
mental conditions in Germany make it necessary for self- 
defense; and 

Whereas we believe the American people will not join in 
discrimination against German goods after the war if the 
danger of excessive armament has been removed by the fact 
that the German Government has in reality become a re- 
sponsible instrument controlled by the German people; 
therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States of America earnestly calls the attention of the busi- 
ness men of Germany to these conditions, and urges them 
also to study this situation and to co-operate to the end that 
a disastrous economic war may be averted and that a lasting 
peace may be made more certain. 


. . . Whatever our diplomats may say to the diplomats 
of Japan, the plain people of that country have reason 
to say, and, according to the recent remarks of a Tokio 
correspondent of the New York World, do say that in 
other ways we dissemble our love for them with a pre- 
caution not justified in their actions toward us. Com- 
menting upon this dispatch, the Des Moines Register 
says: 

Japan has within the year sent Viscount Ishii to the 
United States to tell us in eloquent English of Japan’s hope 
to stand with America for democracy, for commerce, for 
world peace. What is there to belie this assurance? Why 
does Japan voluntarily give us such assurance? Japan’s 
war policy is in keeping with it, why are we so confident of 
our other allies and so skittish about Japan? 

If Americans are wise to their own future and are alive 
to their own professions, they will never allow the inevitable 
irritations of communication and trade with an alien race 
in a remote land to grow into international differences. 
Japan is here; the Japanese are a great people; the future 
of the Orient is part of the future of civilization; America — 
and Japan are tied by every tie that can bind nations. Why 
should we by little slights open a breach of such enormous 
consequences for the future? 


. . . The war arrested in evolution many practical forms 
of internationalism of which the growth and develop- 
ment must be resumed when tlhe first occasion permits. 
One of the most important of these, in the opinion of 
Edward A. Filene, Boston merchant, is the International 
Congress of Chambers of Commerce, which up to and 
including its last meeting in Paris in 1914 was already 
dealing with many business problems of international 
and hence vital national importance. Its last act was to 
adopt for trial the principle of the referendum, which 
has been one of the most potent forces for usefulness of 
the United States Chamber of Commerce, and the sub- 
ject for this first international referendum was Disloyal 
or Unfair International Competition. Recounting the 
story of its twelve years’ existence, in The Nation’s Busi- 
ness, Mr. Filene goes on to the proposal that this organi- 
zation should be revived at the earliest possible moment, 
without waiting for the war’s end. A request to this 
effect has already been received here from Paris and is 
receiving consideration of business men in this country. 
Stating the principle of the International Congress of 
Chambers of Commerce, Mr. Filene writes: “Business 
can become an invaluable partner of governments in 
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bringing the world to a basis of sanity, justice, and co- 
operation. . . . But this fundamental work cannot 
be done unless the business men of the world are brought 
into an organized unity equipped for effective interna- 
tional action.” 


. . . Something of a reply to those who fear militarism 
as a result of war activity in this country is to be found 
in a paragraph from “Wissen und Leben,” the latest 
book by Alfred H. Fried, winner of the Nobel prize and 
editor of Die Friedenswarte. It is claimed, he notes, 
that freedom given to the efforts of war-makers produces 
or can produce German militarism in other countries. 
It is not so, and no comparison of the effect of war spirit 
in other countries with pre-war conditions in Germany 
will stand. “Only in Germany has this happened,” he 
declares. “Other countries do not, as with us, despise 
and pervert the meaning of pacifism. An organized 
army of writers and speakers was turned loose among us. 
‘hese were credited morally and materially by the gov- 
ernment, which supplied them with money, insignia, and 
credentials to secure the confidence of the people. . . . 
The result is all the more tragic, as before the beginning 
of the war a change for the better was felt in Germany. 
In certain circles people began to grasp the meaning and 
the moral power of pacifism. Only another decade— 
perhaps half a decade—and the catastrophe would have 
been averted.” 


... Even if present international thought does not 
last long after the war is over, yet the general under- 
standing all over the world of what internationalism 
implies will, in the opinion of Dr. Kazutami Ukita, of 
the Waseda University, remain at a point further ad- 
vanced than ever before in the history of civilization. In 
an article in Jitsugyo-on-Nihon (Commercial Japan), 
Dr. Ukita declares his belief that world organization will 
come most normally and naturally, through the gradual 
growth and eventual cohesion of many international 
unions, such as the universal postal union. But “in order 
to realize this world organization we must stand above 
racial, religious, and political antipathy.” If there is 
any other great factor in its realization, it is the forming 
of good understanding and the undertaking of co-oper- 
ative effort between countries naturally allied, geograph- 
ically or otherwise. On this basis the writer pleads for 
a solid Chino-American-Japanese understanding. Lib- 
* erty, equality, and humanity, he avers, are, economically 
speaking, already here. 


. . - In the same paper another well-known Japanese, 
Dr. Sakue Takahashi, Professor of International Law at 
the Imperial University of Tokyo, writes on Japan’s 
place in the sun. “She has kept the peace of the 
Orient,” he claims, and consequently “one of the im- 
portant problems to be settled when peace is made is that 
of the disposal of German territory in the Pacific 
Ocean.” Why this is important the learned professor 
explains thus: 

Japan’s connection with international relations has devel- 
oped through three stages: First, she was not concerned 
about such matters because she was too weak to have any 
influence with the powers. Second, Japan was .interested 


only in affairs of the Orient. Now Japan is in the third 
stage, when she does take a vital interest in world questions 
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and wishes to have a voice with the other world powers in 
questions concerning international relations. 


The “Society of Nations” is a current topic of 
more than usual prominence in the French press. It is 
apparent that the agony of the present does not blind 
France to the needs of the future. The Paris Temps 
has carried running comment for some time, in which 
several notables have participated, upon the subject of 
the possible interrelation of the nations after the war. 
On the whole, opinion decidedly favors a European, if 
not a world, fraternity. But a point which Le Temps 
would settle now, before proceeding further, is relative 
to admission of members. No initiation fee is high 
enough, it appears, to secure the admission of an autoc- 
racy. Whether Germany can ever wear the badge of 
membership is a matter not yet decided by the would-be 
charter members. Le Temps would have the Socialists 
know that the admission of Germany is a matter far 
more for Germany to decide than for any other country. 
The Society of Nations must be the Society of Free 
Nations. Other sentences from a recent leading article 
in this paper are further illuminating: 

The only policy capable of affording serious guarantees 
for the maintenance of peace is that which tends to draw 
more closely together the bonds which the common ordeal 
has established between those nations which are equally 
solicitous of the dignity of their independent existence, of 
the safeguarding of their interests, of the free development 
of their influence and the loyal conciliation of their efforts. 
. . . Open to all races that have achieved the same moral 
and political maturity, the “Society of Free Nations,” very 
far from disarming, will need to see to it continually that 
justice may always be strong in the world in order that 
force may be just. It will recognize security only when it 
assures it itself; it will maintain the right only by arrang- 
ing the means to make it respected. 


Every dog has his day, and even Turkey has its 
peace terms. As recorded in dispatches from Petrograd, 
they were: 

1. Turkish frontiers to be the same as before the war. 

2. Agreement by a conference as to future sea trade. 

3. The individual war losses to be refunded. 

4. Territorial safety and development of Persia to be 
guaranteed on the basis of entire independence. 

5. Free passage for Russia through the Dardanelles and 
the Bosphorus during the war. 

6. Limited mobilization for national defense. 

7. Russian armies to be withdrawn to her own borders 
within two months, except one division to safeguard the 
frontier. 

8. Russian and Armenian units to be demobilized, also the 
Black Sea naval forces. 

9. Turkey to regain an active army in consequence of the 
continuation of the Entente in the war. 


The rest of the world viewed the entrance of China 
upon the world war with little either of exhilaration or 
alarm, yet in one writer’s opinion that event marked the 
practical crystallization of the world federation for 
peace. Although “from all physical standpoints the con- 
flict still remains war,” writes Wharton Barker, under 
the copyright of the National Editorial Service, “from 
the social and moral, as well as the legal standpoints, the 
world’s endeavors henceforward are purely the exercise 
of its police power for the arrest of the offenders. ‘ 
There remains but a single continent of the world which 
has not given its adherence to the federation by an over- 
whelming majority.” 
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.. Any threat to Germany to boycott her commer- 
cially after the war must, to have any but a bad effect, 
be accompanied by very warm assurances that if she 
puts aside mailed-fist righteousness she will be gladly 
received as a friend. Such is the opinion of Mr. J. A. 
Spender, editor of the London Westminster Gazette and 
a recognized enemy of war and militarism, who was one 
of those who gave serious attention to President Wilson’s 
words of promise for a regenerate Germany. Mr. Spen- 
der would have us release no pressure upon Germany 
until she shows unmistakable signs of a sincere change 
of heart. The peace he fears is one in which the Russian 
Peter would be robbed to pay the Western Paul—that is, 
in which Germany would be permitted some consolation 
in terms of Russian territory for the necessary conces- 
sions to France, England, and Italy. Such a situation 
“would drive the nations into the old race for arma- 
ments.” 


. .. The report, mentioned editorially in this issue, 
that Russia is intending to try out the financial paradox 
of “the less you have the more you get” in disposing of 
her national obligations is based upon the following four 
regulations reported by the Petrograd correspondent of 
the Manchester, England, Guardian: 


(1) All loans and Treasury bonds held by foreign subjects 
abroad or in Russia are repudiated. 

(2) Loans and Treasury bonds held by Russian subjects 
possessing more than 10,000 rubles in capital are repudiated. 

(3) Loans and Treasury bonds held by Russian subjects 
possessing capital in loan scrip or deposits not exceeding 
1,000 rubles are to receive 5 per cent interest on the nominal 
value of the loan, and those possessing 10,000 rubles are to 
receive 3 per cent. 

(4) Workmen and peasants holding 100 rubles’ worth of 
loans or bonds may sell their holding to the State at 75 per 
cent of its nominal value. Those holding 600 rubles’ worth 
may sell it at 70 per cent of its nominal value. 


. . . How free-trade internationalism looks to its friends 
is illustrated in an editorial paragraph from the Phila- 
delphia Record. “The nation with trade routes to every 
quarter of the globe is under bonds to keep the peace; 
the interests of all its commercial classes are distinctly 
on the side of peace.” It continues: 


A nation independent of the world’s commerce feels that 
it can go to war with the minimum of loss. Germany be- 
lieved it was in this condition for a short war, and it ex- 
pected to win everything in three or four months. A nation 
that lives in great measure on foreign trade dreads war 
which interferes with its livelihood, and England maintained 
only a nominal army and made repeated concessions to 
Germany in order to avert war. Germany frankly avowed 
a desire for war in order to acquire territories to be ex- 
ploited in its own interest. 


One newspaper borrows a trick from the advertis- 
ing man to bring home the inner message in President 
Wilson’s words to Congress on “war aims.” The result 
is something in this fashion: 


Open covenants of peace, openly arrived at, after which 
there shall be no private INTERNATIONAL UNDER- 
STANDINGS of any kind, but diplomacy shall proceed al- 
ways frankly and in the public view. 


Absolute freedom of navigation, except as the 


seas may be closed in whole or in part by INTERNA- 
TIONAL ACTION for the enforcement of INTERNA- 
TIONAL COVENANTS. 
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The removal, so far as possible, of all economic barriers 
and the establishment of an EQUALITY of trade conditions 
AMONG ALL THE NATIONS consenting to the peace and 
associating themselves for its maintenance. 

. . . Such a settlement of all questions affecting Russia 
as will secure the best and freest cooperation of the other 
nations of the world ‘ and assure her of a sincere 
welcome into THE SOCIETY OF FREE NATIONS. . . . 

Belgium, THE WHOLE WORLD WILL AGREE, must be 
evacuated and restored. . . . Without this healing act 
the whole structure and validity of INTERNATIONAL 
LAW is forever impaired. 

INTERNATIONAL GUARANTEES of the political and 
economic independence and territorial integrity of the sev- 
eral Balkan States should be entered into. 

The Dardanelles should be permanently opened as a free 
passage to the ships and commerce of all nations under 
INTERNATIONAL GUARANTEES. 

An independent Polish State should be erected, . . ° 
whose political and economic independence and territorial 
integrity should be guaranteed by INTERNATIONAL COV- 
NANT. 

A GENERAL ASSOCIATION OF NATIONS must be 
formed under specific covenants for the purpose of affording 
mutual guarantees of political independence and territorial 
integrity to great and small States alike. 


What shall be the mental food of the soldier? 
Must it be “War!” “War!” alone? Will he faint and 
fail if he be not smothered in gory oratory and exhorta- 
tion? Dare one talk peace and justice to a soldier? 
Albert Thomas, not an undistinguished Frenchman, 
gives to the last question unqualified assent. “There 
is no risk,” he wrote recently, “of reducing and weaken- 
ing the courage of the soldiers of a democracy by telling 
them the ideal of justice that they will realize by their 
sacrifices, by proclaiming the conditions of a just peace 
that it is necessary to impose upon the enemy, by indi- 
cating that this war must end in an entirely new inter- 
national régime guaranteed by fixed rules and agree- 
ments.” 


The tendency shown by several persons and organ- 
izations of diverse aims and policies to find confirmation 
of their respective platforms in President Wilson’s “war 
aims” message is shared in England by Arthur Hender- 
son, former Labor representative in the British Cabinet 
and promoter of the English version of the League to 
Enforce Peace. He finds that President Wilson has 
implicitly supported such a league in his provision for 
freedom of the seas. “Such a league must be prepared 
to punish any recalcitrant nation by closing the seas to 
it till it is ready to behave.” Viscount Bryce finds espe- 
cially important among the President’s war aims “His 
broad, clear assertion of the right of a nationality to 
self-determination, removal of economic barriers to 
trade, adequate guarantees for reduction of armaments, 
absolute independence for Belgium and full compensa- 
tion for her wrongs, sympathetic comprehension and 
consideration of the present situation of Russia, and 
deliverance of all subject nationalities from the brutal 
and sanguinary rule of the Turks.” 


‘ So much misunderstanding of the purposes of 
Governor McCall, of Massachusetts, in his address to the 
legislature on January 3 has been evident in the press 
that an opportunity to reconsider his words may not be 
amiss. Stating that we must concentrate all our ener- 
gies on winning the war, the Governor declared that this 
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by no means meant that we should give no thought to 
the possibility of securing a righteous peace in a right- 
eous way. He continued: 


Each one of us is a member of our great democracy, and 
it is our duty to keep clearly in mind these objects for which 
we are fighting. Every week of this war entails a loss of 
life and property more serious than the cost of entire wars 
accounted great by history. The ultimate end—that is, be- 
yond the mere purpose to conquer—we must keep ever before 
us, so that we may not share in the colossal crime of the 
architects of the war by prolonging its evil course an instant 
after that end can be secured. 

When our adversary states particular terms, when he 
puts himself in the way with us, our thoughts should take 
some definite shape in response and not phrase themselves 
in vague, even if noble, generalizations, which, however 
much they may do honor to our moral nature, are for the 
purposes of the occasion wholly meaningless and negative 
and carry nothing from one nation to another. If an enemy 
fairly tells us what he will give, and it is too little, let us 
tell him what we will accept. Otherwise we may make our- 
selves responsible for the further drifting of the universe 
and for the continued deepening of the night that is settling 
upon civilization. 


Latin-America Week was recently celebrated in 
France, at the instigation of the French committee that 
is created for the promotion of the interests of France in 
foreign countries. The opening ceremonies took place 
in the Sorbonne, in the presence of the French Presi- 
dent. From the news reports of the first day’s session 
gleams the sentence quoted from a great American, Ruy 
Barbosa, of Brazil, who, in 1916, wrote to the Faculty 
of Law at Buenos Aires: “Faced by those who destroy 
law and those who observe it no neutrality is possible. 
Neutrality means impartiality, but impartiality is un- 
bearable when law and justice are violated by crime.” 
During the week many interesting and valuable papers 
were read, and upon some of them keen discussion en- 
sned. These concerned themselves mainly with ques- 
tions of law, finance, education, and commerce arising 
out of the relations between France and South and Cen- 
tral American countries. The final session was devoted 
to addresses by representatives of many of the Latin 
American countries, mainly of a patriotic nature, and 
expressing deep confidence in the eventual success of 
French arms. 


. . . Statements to the effect that Germany is anxious 
to split up the former Russian Empire into small peo- 
ples, in order to assimilate them more easily, is not borne 
out by the semi-official Vossische Zeitung, which, during 
the progress of negotiations at Brest-Lithovsk, took occa- 
sion to refute a learned German professor on that very 
point. This editorial, as transmitted in abbreviated 
form to the American press, runs in part as follows: 


Western Russia will not easily assimilate again politically 
with the rest, but the interests common to all the Russias 
will unite them again in a “central” policy. The idea of 
buffer States is not new, nor is it a solution to be recom- 
mended. Enough has been seen of this in Belgium. A policy 
encouraging the independence of Ukraine, Lithuania, and 
Finland, and therefore contrary to the interests of a United 
Russia, would not be one for Germany to follow, for the 
events of the war have proved at least one thing clearly, 
namely, that the new relations to be established between 
Germany and Russia are all-important to the future of the 
former, and that those relations must be friendly. Germany 
must act not against but with Russia, the liberation of 
whose various small nationalities is no business of hers. 
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He who wishes to be free must free himself. Besides, free- 
dom conferred on the Russian peoples might affect those of 
Austria with a desire for similar privileges, and only Eng- 
land would gain by that. Germany, in short, has every in- 
terest in encouraging a strong Russia, and a good German 
future is all that matters. Hence nothing must be done 
which might put an obstacle in the way of a future alliance 
between the two countries. 


The advisability of continuing the war 1s no longer 
a matter of personal opinion, Mr. Bryan reminds us. 
This genial pacifist—at one time referred to as a peace- 
at-any-pricest—and Vice-President of this Society, con- 
tinues, in an interview copyrighted by the International 
Feature Service and the Star Company, with all rights 
reserved, excepting, we trust, the right of cordial en- 
dorsement, to point out that the shortest road to peace 
is the straight road of unified pursuit of the war. “The 
more earnestly one desires peace,” he stoutly maintains, 
“the more loyally he should support his government as 
the only means of hastening peace.” This text he ex- 
pands in the course of a considerable thesis with which 
the copyright laws will not permit us to trifle. 


. At a meeting in Washington, D. C., in celebration 
of the taking of Jerusalem, at which Jewish, Protestant. 
and Catholic church dignitaries made addresses, Rabbi 
Abram Simon remarked : “The better Christians you are, 
the more I love you, but you must be Christians and not 
make-believe. You cannot be better Christians, be- 
cause you continually recall that Jews crucified Jesus. 
Whatever happened two thousand years ago, it was a 
Christian nation that crucified Belgium and sank the 
Lusitania. The man who is behind this horrible mur- 
der is not a son of Israel.” At another point in his ad- 
dress he declared of the army that entered Jerusalem: 
“The Welshmen and the Australians, who led the line, 
stabbed no women, tore up no agricultural lands, left 
nothing to cause shame, but were willing to let the sun- 
light of a brilliant achievement reflect its brilliancy in 
an exhibition of mercy.” 


A small but active organization recently born into 
an excited world is the United-States-Government-War- 
Savings-Stamp-Limit-Investment-Society. Its object, 
according to news accounts, is to organize a nobility of 
those who will go the limit ($1,000) in purchasing War 
Savings Stamps. This order of nobility, however, has 
one democratic feature—it costs every one in it $1,000. 
So that nobody will feel slighted, it is planned to or- 
ganize later a demi-limit society, and then a quadri-limit 
society, and so on more or less ad infinitum. Elihu 
Root has been appointed chairman of the noblest society 
of them all, presumably at the same rate of $1,000. 


The American Oxonian announces that it has been 
decided to postpone indefinitely all elections from this 
country of Rhodes Scholars. It has been found that all 
eligible for scholarship, because of the physical require- 
ments, would be eligible either for enlistment or the 
draft, and hence no just selection could be made by the 
Rhodes committee. 


The following quotations from Prof. Nicholas 
Murray Butler’s “The International Mind” are now 
printed by the Division of Intercourse and Education of 
the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace in 
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large display type on parchment paper for use in school 
rooms, libraries, etc., and may be had from the Division, 
407 West 117th street, New York City, or from the office 
of the American Peace Society on payment of postage: 


CONCERNING PEACE 


Peace is not an ideal at all; it is a state attendant upon 
the achievement of an ideal. The ideal itself is human lib- 
erty, justice, and the honorable conduct of an orderly anda 
humane society. Given this, a durable peace follows nat- 
urally as a matter of course. Without this there is no peace, 
but only a rule of force until liberty and justice revolt 
against it in search of peace. 


THE INTERNATIONAL MIND 


The international mind is nothing else than that habit of 
thinking of foreign relations and business, and that habit of 
dealing with them, which regard the several nations of the 


civilized world as friendly and co-operating equals in aiding 


the progress of civilization, in developing commerce and in- 
dustry, and in spreading enlightenment and culture through- 
out the world. 


.. . An appeal has been issued by the Federal Churches 
of Christ in America for aid in Finland, whose people 
are said to be starving. The appeal says that ahy money 
contributed to the Red Cross with special request that it 
be used for this purpose wi!l be faithfully applied to the 
relief of the Finns. On investigation of the situation 
by an agent of the War Trade Board, Dr. Kaarle Igna- 
tius, Special Commissioner for Finland, stated that the 
Finnish people ordinarily raise only one-half of the food- 
stuffs they consume. The other half they import from 
Russia chiefly. A July frost killed their entire crop last 
summer, and the disorganization of Russia made it im- 
possible to obtain any Russian cereals. The Finnish 
Government, Dr. Ignatius says, has already paid $12,- 
000,000 to Russia for grain which has never arrived in 
Finland, because the starving Russian people looted the 
trains before they reached the border. 


. . . Comparing the hoped-for world organization with 
the “Vigilantes” of border-settlement days, when “men 
saw the inconvenience and peril of lawlessness, and de- 
liberately organized to suppress it,” the Duluth Herald 
declares it the duty of every civilized man and woman 
to cling fast to his hope for and belief in world peace. 
This paper continues : 


Men cannot work and fight effectively for what they do not 
believe in. That is why it is mankind’s duty to believe in 
the possibility of organizing a world peace. No organization 
of that scope can come without hard work and faith and 
courage. That is why it is mankind’s duty to work for such 
an organization and to keep its faith and courage. 

The aim should be a world society, organized for justice 
and order and peace. That may not be attainable at the 
first step. It may be necessary to compromise, in the begin- 
ning, on a world organization of Vigilantes. Suppose Amer- 
ica and France and Great Britain and Italy and—when it 
recovers its poise—Russia formed a Vigilance Committee for 
united action against desperadoes that threaten the world’s 
peace for conquest and criminal gain. If Germany and its 
allies wish to join these Vigilantes all the better. If the 
German people are taught that war for power and conquest 
is unprofitable, as we believe they will be before this war is 
over, they will wish to join, because the alternative to join- 
ing these International Vigilantes will be accepting the rdle 
of desperadoes to be watched and suppressed. 

Is permanent peace impossible? No! It is as inevitable 
as the growth of law in community and nation. How soon 


it will come depends wholly on how hard we work and fight 
for it. We can get it any day, after this war is ended, that 
we are determined enough and united enough to insist upon 
getting it. 

World peace is possible. World peace is inevitable. The 
time of its coming waits only upon the will of mankind. 


. . - Echoes of President Wilson’s execration of “that 
ugly Thing”—the spirit of Prussianism—have been 
heard even in the Reichstag itself, if apparently authen- 
tic news reports are correct. These state that a Socialist 
member, Herr Hirsch, recently made a speech there 
which, although instantly suppressed in Berlin, found 
circulation in a paper of Herr Hirsch’s own mining dis- 
trict, Die Solingen Arbeiterstimme. The substance of 
the speech as there printed is given as follows: 


“Before we can arrive at any understanding with our 
enemies that is likely to lead to a cessation of this horrible 
butchery the old Prussia must be destroyed. 

“What is this old Prussia? It is a State in which the 
classes who have unjustly assumed power over the masses 
have ever most ruthlessly exploited this power to oppress 
the other classes of the population. 

“Tt is this old Prussia which is, in the first place, respon- 
sible for the circumstances that we have so few friends in 
the world, and it is the Prussian junkers who are to blame 
for the prolongation of the war. 

“We shall continue the struggle until this old Prussia lies 
in ruins and a new Prussia, in which there will no longer be 
lords and slaves, nor exploiters and exploited, but free men, 
rises in its place. 

“On that day the war will come to an end automatically. 
For the speedy coming of that uay, therefore, we must strive 
and struggle, and, if it must be, fight as our soldiers are 
fighting at the front, with instruments of death and destruc- 
tion and amid the shedding of blood.” 


. . . Concrete action upon President Wilson’s first pro- 
posal in his “war-aims” message is found in the resolu- 
tion proposed in the Senate on January 11 by Senator 
Borah, and adopted by that body. It reads: 


“Resolved, That the Committee on Rules be, and the same 
is hereby, directed to consider the advisability of preparing 
a revision of the rules of the Senate relating to the consid- 
eration of treaties, with a view to providing that all treaties 
hereafter shall be considered in the open executive sessions 
Q the Senate, report to be made to the Senate at an early 

ay.” 


. . « In an open letter to the public, written on the 
stationery of the American Union Against Militarism, 
Jessie Wallace Hughan, Ph. D., of Doylestown, Pa., at- 
tacks statements recently made by Bishop Richard J. 
Cooke, in the Methodist Advocate-Journal, anent the 
conscientious objector. She writes, in part, as follows: 


Bishop Cooke’s chief point is his charge that the conscien- 
tious objector “will not go to war, but is willing to enjoy the 
results of war.” Here he is quite wrong. The conscientious 
objectors have no desire to enjoy the results of war, for those 
results, in their opinion, are only and essentially evil. 

The Bishop further recommends that they be punished 
neither by interning nor imprisonment, but by being “de- 
prived forever of all political and social and civil rights.” 

The fruits of war, according to the pacifist, are taxation. 
high prices, repression, the checking of civilization, the ill- 
will of our neighbors, and insecurity by land and sea. The 
conscientious objectors are sharing these with their fellow- 
countrymen. As for our political and social and civil rights, 
however, these we owe to no international conflict, but to the 
objectors of past generations, to the rebels of Runnymede, to 
Pym and Hampden, to Latimer and Ridley, and to the Pil- 
grim Fathers, upon whose monument Wendell Phillips would 
have written, “The right is more than our country.” 
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AMONG THE PEACE ORGANIZATIONS 


AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY 
New England Department 


oo afternoons in January Dr. and Mrs. Tryon 
held a salon at their studio apartments at the Fal- 
mouth Hotel, Portland, Maine, at which international 
topics connected with the war and its issues were dis- 
cussed informally. These gatherings proved quite pop- 
ular. Among the subjects that were given prominence 
were the friendly relations between the United States 
and Great Britain, the Recovery of the Holy Land, and 
the Revolution in Russia. The New England Director 
arranged a lecture tour in Maine for Dr. Peter H. Gold- 
smith, of the American Association for International 
Conciliation in extension of the New Hampshire tour 
which has been arranged for Dr. Goldsmith by Miss 
Mary N. Chase, secretary of the New Hampshire Peace 
Society. Dr. Goldsmith will speak on South America. 
During the busy period in which many of the attorneys 
of Portland have been absorbed in giving counsel to 
registrants under the draft, Dr. Tryon has given at least 
a part of every day and the whole of several days to the 
work of the Legal Advisory Board. 


Pacific Coast Department 


The Director recently visited Whittier College, in 
southern California, where he was invited to address the 
students and faculty on the subject of “The Essentials 
for a Justly Governed World.” Afterward the Director 
spoke to two of the college classes, and held brief con- 
ferences with several individual students. 

From his office supplies the Director has lately sent 
debating material to teachers and high-school students 
in Texas, Arkansas, Ohio, Nebraska, Montana, Washing- 
ton, and California. 

Mr. Root has also sent out several hundred copies of a 
new bibliography for young Friends and others inter- 
ested in solving the problems arising from the present 
world crisis. 

New Hampshire Division. 


Proctor Academy has recently received six valuable 
books from the Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace for an “International Mind Alcove.” Mr. J. W. 
Hamilton, of St. Paul, Minn., conceived the timely idea 
of having an “International Mind Alcove” in libraries, 
and President Butler, of Columbia University, heartily 
approved and assured Mr. Hamilton that books would be 
given free for such a purpose. New Hampshire is the 
first State to adopt this plan, and a number of libraries 
have already accepted this generous offer, which still re- 
mains open. The books are by writers of international 
reputation, and are brought down to date. Two are by 
President Butler, “The International Mind” and “A 
World in Ferment.” “The Basis of Durable Peace,” by 
“Cosmos,” is a series of remarkable articles first appear- 
ing in the New York Times. “A Substitute for War,” 
by Percy Mackaye, presents a novel idea worthy of con- 
sideration. “The Restoration of Europe,” by that great 


internationalist, Dr. Alfred H. Fried, and “America and 

Her Problems,” by the brilliant French senator, Baron 

D’Estournelles de Constant, are of striking interest. 
Through Miss Chase’s efforts these books have been 
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sent to over fifty libraries in New Hampshire. In con- 
nection with her promotion of the correspondence be- 
tween Proctor Academy and Normal School Number 
Six, of Buenos Aires, Miss Chase has been given the hon- 
orary title of Secretary for the Promotion of Interna- 
tional Amity in the Academy. Through the efforts of 
this Division, Sr. Naén, Argentine Ambassador, recently 
addressed the New Hampshire legislature and an im- 
portant conference of educators. As a result of these 
addresses, several schools have joined in the plan of cor- 
respondence with schools in other American republics. 
Mr. Lawrence Wilkins, Inspector of Modern Languages 
in New York City, has also become interested in this 
movement. 


New York Peace Society 


Plans are laid for the formation of a study group for 
the discussion of Questions of Nationalism and Interna- 
tionalism. Such a class, it is hoped, will be conducted 
by officers of the Society, beginning early in the year. 
The discussions will cover such topics as possible ways 


-in which the war may end, conflicting interests in Eu- 


rope, Asia, and Africa, the nature of patriotism, the 
Russian rgvolutions, Mittel-Europa or military force and 
economic competition, what is meant by freedom of the 
seas, and world domains. 


AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR JUDICIAL SETTLEMENT OF 
INTERNATIONAL DISPUTES 


Notice is given that owing to the increase in the cost 
of paper and printing it has been found impossible dur- 
ing the year 1917 to issue more than two quarterlies in 
addition to the volume of Proceedings of the 1916 Con- 
ference. As this volume is larger than usual, and on a 
very interesting subject (The Supreme Court of the 
United States), it seemed more important to print and 
distribute this than any further quarterlies. The offi- 
cers of the Society, after careful consultation, have come 
to the conclusion that it would serve no good purpose to 
hold a conference this year, or to continue the activities 
at all at this time, when there is so obviously but one 
duty that confronts every patriotic American. They 
have determined to discontinue all publications, and for 
the present to allow the Society to rest in abeyance alto- 
gether until conditions demand its recall. 

The membership will continue without dues, and all 
requests for publications and for information will re- 
ceive attention as usual. 


FELLOWSHIP OF RECONCILIATION 


The Western Extension Committee of the Fellowship 
is distributing, through its secretary, Floyd Hardin, Box 
405, Station C, Los Angeles, Cal., a specially printed 
account of the arrest and trial of Rev. Robert Whitaker, 
Rev. Floyd Hardin, and Harold H. Story, leaders of a 
Conference of Christian Pacifists in California, held in 
Los Angeles, October 1, 2, and 3. A prospectus of this 
booklet relates that the object of this conference was 
wholly of a religious nature, “to protest against the mili- 
taristic interpretation of Christianity by the churches.” 
The unfortunate resemblance of this subject to the sub- 
jects of obstructionary discussions, irritating to the un- 
easy temper of certain patriots, led to a general misun- 
derstanding. The Christian Pacifists were refused a 
hall in Long Beach and Los Angeles. Attempting a 
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meeting in the face of the prohibitory order of the mayor 
and chief of police, their meeting was broken up, and 
the three leaders were arrested, given the full possible 
penalty of the law, and compelled to pay what they con- 
sider excessive bail. They claim to have been misrep- 
resented by a press bent on converting their trial into a 
catch-penny sensation. Besides the Fellowship, it is 
said, are implicated Socialists, I. W. W., the Young Peo- 
ple’s Socialist League, the National Civil Liberties Bu- 
reau, the People’s Council, the Philosophical Anarchists, 
and Quakers. The case has been appealed to the Su- 
preme Court. 
INTERPARLIAMENTARY UNION 

A statement of the work of the Union has been written 
by the secretary-general, Chr. L. Lange, and distributed 
in French, German, English, and Scandinavian from 
the Christiania Bureau. This opens with the declara- 
tion that the present task of the Union is “A concentra- 
tion of parliamentary public opinion around certain defi- 
nite reforms which are likely to secure the organization 
of and the guarantee for a safe and lasting peace between 
the nations of the world.” Follows a brief summary of 
the work of the Union in threshing out the main prob- 
lems of International Organization, International Guar- 
antees, the Freedom of the Seas, the Limitation of 
Armaments, and the subsidiary problems of the de- 
velopment of an international judiciary, including the 
question of obligatory arbitration ; of mediation, investi- 
gation, and conciliation; organization of the peace con- 
ference ; inviolability of private property, and neutraliza- 
tion of naval routes. In conclusion, each group in the 
Union is strongly urged to activity in the discussion of 
these questions and communication of their findings to 
the central bureau, to the end that concerted action may 
he taken when the occasion presents itself. 


Woman’s PEAcE Party 


A recent meeting of the Executive Board in New York 
City, Miss Jane Addams presiding, gave out a statement 
expressing approval of President Wilson’s “war aims” 
message, further urging its fellow constituents of the 
Women’s International Committee for Permanent Peace 
in twenty-one allied countries to study the message. In 
an attempt to secure a solution of the problem of placing 
the eventual peace settlement in the hands of the people, 
the Board is preparing a questionnaire probing an ef- 
fectual method for the nomination and appointment of a 
democratic representation of the varied interests of the 
country at the peace settlement. - 

At the Boston headquarters, Mrs. Lucia Ames Mead, 
secretary of the Party, has given a series of lectures in 
January, her subjects being International Guarantees, 
The History of the Hague Corferences and Their Fu- 
ture Developments, International Courts, Councils, and 
Sanctions, Reduction of Armaments, Freedom of the 
Seas. and Democratic Control of Foreign Policies. 


LeaaueE ror Democratic ConTROL 


Owing to a confusion of names an unfavorable notice 
of this organization appeared in the December ApvocaTE 
or Peace, to the regret of the editors. Readers are re- 
ferred to the October and November issues for better 
information concerning the League, or to the League’s 
publication, Forward, obtainable at Room 533, 120 
Boylston street, Boston, Mass. 


OF 6: 
JOINING THE ISSUE 


What we think of the war, the enemy, the civilization and 
religion of the future, and like topics, has its importance. 
Later, when the remnants of five millions of men return to 
England, and like remnants of perhaps as many Americans 
return to this country, one more important thing will be, 
what these men think of these things which they have fought 
for or fought. For this reason we present here the opinion 
of one man who has served his time and done his bit. He 
is Hector McQuarrie, First Lieutenant in the Royal Field 
Artillery. His view is expressed in the concluding chapter, 
entitled “Some Reflections, Sentimental and Otherwise,” of 
his book, “How to Live at the Front.” In part he says: 


To most people war seems a useless sort of thing, and it is 
indeed difficult to understand the logic of banding together 
and arming for the purpose of killing those with whom 
under different circumstances one might be on friendly 
personal terms. If you think this now, when you get to the 
front you will think it even more, as you will notice that 
among the soldiers there is very little commonplace hatred 
shown. At times you won’t be able to hate the Germans at 
all. 

When on sniping duty you will not regard the fellow you 
are after as a living human being with a wife and children 
at home anxious for news of him. You are spared that. 
You will merely regard the German as a target. Quite often, 
if you have time to think of anythirg besides the fact that 
you have a working party that night; that the bully-beef is 
hard and tough ; that it will probably rain any moment, and 
the trench will be all muck in a few hours; that the piece of 
parapet you helped to mend has been knocked down by a 
trench mortar shell, you may wonder why men fight at all. 
Millions have been wondering the same thing, so you are not 
the first. 

Perhaps the real reason why this war and many others 
have come upon us is that hate and its attendants, jealousy, 
envy, suspicion, have got the better of love with its attend- 
ants, manliness, trust, charity, decency, purity, and all the 
things that prevent men from being worse than animals. 
“By ambition fell the angels,” says Shakespeare. The Ger- 
man autocracy saw the chance of being a world Empire. 
The desire for power was too great. Ambition crept in and 
Germany fell. She has fallen very low. She has been very 
unsportsmanlike. Don’t trust the enemy an inch, but re- 
member when you feel like paying him back in his own coin 
that you are an American, not a Hun. The greatest victory 
you can ever win is the victory over hatred. 

A long, long time ago a Man was born into this world who 
spent the whole time of His existence fighting a similar bat- 
tle to yours. He found the world full of prejudice, wars, 
and rumors of wars. Religion, which ought to have been the 
saviour of the people, had become the home of intolerance 
and vice, sometimes cruelty and ambition. The home of 
civilization was corrupt and foul. Men had sunk lower than 
animals. Still, He fought the battle and in the effort He 
died, and although He died, He left one big thing behind 
Him—love. It looked for centuries as though this thing that 
He had left behind was going to conquer hate. He estab- 
lished a club and gave it the gift of love as its greatest 
weapon. The club was used with wonderful results. Suc- 
cess ruined it. Hate, although beaten at first, sought a 
subtle method. It clothed itself in the garments of love and 
entered the society where it was welcomed. This war proves 
that it has been very, very successful. 

Although you are not going definitely to fight for love, you 
are fighting that the poor people of the world may live in 
safety. You are going to fight against unwise ambition, 
which is the big disciple of hate. You are, therefore, more 
on the side of love than on the other side. Therefore, the 


Soldier who died fighting—as you may die—is willing to 
help you. 

Read the New Testament, and study the life of Jesus. 
was a very perfect man. you know. 
prevent the war from killing your soul. 
with your soul than to live without it. 


He 
If you do this, it will 

Tt is better to die 
Try not to let war- 


‘ 
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fare ruin you. You won't be able to come out entirely un- 
seathed; but try. There is that in the Bible, if one can only 
vet it, that will make you safe from all the “whizz bangs,” 
all the “erumps,” and “Jack Johnsons,” all the bullets in the 
world. It is something that will make you live longer than 
the man who dies in his bed at the age of eighty. It is the 
spirit of love, the spirit of Jesus, the perfect man. The 
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Soldier who fought a losing battle and yet won. If you area 
decent soldier you will be fighting with Him, only you won't 
know it, perhaps, and if it is your luck to die with Him 
beside you, it will be a fine thing. I guess this seems a 
bit religious. I got it from my chaplain at Cambridge; he 
looked as if he knew. One has tried and one has failed. 
However, I put it to you. 
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